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JOHN TO JONATHAN. 
\ R. THOMAS HUGHES hss been wel- 


comed in this country as few Englishmen 
ould be. and his address in Boston was 4 man- 
" x! hd simple statement-of the feelings toward 
us and our late war of the Englishmen who 
re our friends. What Mr. Hvcues said does 
not materially differ from the speech of Mr. 
GOLDWIN Surru at Ithaca last year, except that 
the latter claimed rather more good feeling upon 
the part of the chief members of the English 
ministry than Mr. Hcecnes. But they both 
agree that the great popular feeling in England 
AS strongly with us, and that the action of the 
(Government, however hasty and negligent it may 
seem to us, Was first taken at the instance of 
, and was so far from satisfying our 
enemies that the rebels cut off intercourse with 
i iand, and expelled the British consuls from 


us 


ir frien J js 


heirtowns, Mr. Hrcenes admits that it would 
ave been better to delay the issue ef the proc- 
lamation of neutrality until after the arrival of 


our. minister; but he thinks that the haste 1s pal- 


liated by the fact that the question of priva- 


teers, au dof collision between American and En- 
giish vessels, arose simultaneously with the issue 
the President's bloc kade proclamation. 

tbe the stress that we Jay upon the Queen’s 
neutrality proclamation is.not so much upon the 
fact as upon the circumstances, as showing the 
-pirit and feeling of the British Government. 
It was the act of a cabinet which Mr. HucHeEs 
is willing to admit was not ‘friendly, and the dec- 
‘rat ions of members of the cabinet, with their 

-ediess and offensive haste, indicated that the 
Gov ernment had prejudged the case against us— 
a fact which creates’a presumption against its 
sabsequent action, But it is certainly not fair 
to forget that the same ministfy opposed in Par- 
jiament the efforts of Grecory and his friends 
atintervention, and déclined absolutely the prop- 
csition of Lovurs NapoLeown to the same end. 
‘This point, however, of unfriendlitess in the is- 
snevof the Queen’s pro@lamation is not suscep- 
tible of definite settlement. It will be determ- 
ined by feeling, but to every statesman it must 
still be an important consideration. Mr. Sew- 
statements upo’k the subject were undoubt- 
edly made without full knowlecge or consider- 
i40n of the facts, and we must be content upon 
both sidesto have ourown opinion. The Amer- 
ican opinion is that the British cabinet thought 
that the Union would be destroyed, and were 
net very sorry, and acted accordingly. 

"pon the escape of the Adabama Mr. Htcues 
very wisely refrains from a general discussion, 
which could lead.to no beneficial result. He 
was the first. man in Parliament to urge open 
arbitration upon the British Government. He 
concedes that that Government has surrendered 


ae 
ai 


. its old position as untenable; and in accepting 


the terms proposed by the United States, and 
in profe :sing willingness to discuss the changes 


in public law which late events have saggested, 


he thinks thatthe British Government has done 


ilthat we can honorably ask. Ik is universally 
agreed that where there is a serious difference be- 
tween two nations, there are but two practicable 
methods of settlement —war and arbitration. 
Sut in this case the arbitration should interpret 
—thatistosay, should make—international law 
upon the subject of recognition. Since bellig- 
erency, according to British authority, is a fact, 
is it wise to leate the determination of the fact 
wholly to every state, or shall the great powers 
of Christendom agree upon certain preliminary 
conditions which should plainly exist? The 
vital international question<s, Ought tke prec- 


-edents set by Great Britain during our war to 


be accepted or condemned as a part of the code 
of nations? ‘The question between America 
and England is, Will England pay for the 
losses indicted by the privateers that escaped, 
cr which were hospitably entertained? The last 
is all that we can demand asa nation; but the 
settlement of the first is essential to the restora- 
tion of friendly feeling between the countries. 
= Shyll it be love or ate, John ?” asked Mr. 
voites, quoting and to his earnest 
and noble a ad Pre al for matual friendliness and in- 
telligemce everv honorable American heart will 
unre Indeed, the great serv- 
ice Of the presence and plain speech in this 
country of men like TuHomuas HuGues and 
Go_pwis is the revelation that they 
hake of the fact, which it is fully time that 
America understood, that there are two En- 
ey England of aristocratic and nar- 
row tradition, and the England of the most 
generous intelligence and cosmopolitan sympa- 
thy. In the same sense, also, there are two 
Americas—the America of the traditions of 
caste and slavery, and hatred of race, and hos- 
tility to, progress, and the America of liberty 
and justice and equal rights, During/the war 
aristocratic England and aristocratic America— 
Which was the rebel chiefs and their abettors— 


sympathized.to the utmost, while the England | 


| 


of the people and the America of nationality, of 
fre -edom, aud vt equal rights, alse clas sped Lands 
aud tS. 


military events. 


And now, in the interest of civilization and 
of human progress, it is the paramount duty of 
the last two not to relax their grasp. It is 
their duty to oppose every attempt to foster 
mutual bitterness of feeling. It is their duty 
to remember that in settling the difficulties be- 
tween the countries they are dealing with 
friends and not with foes, and to seek, there- 
fore, not the humiliation of a rival power, but 
the clear and honorable and permanent under- 
standing of the two countries which lead the 
van of well-ordered ci ization This is pos- 
sible only if undertaken in the spirit of the 
parting words of THomas Hucues, ‘* When 
that centenary comes round,” he said, speaking 
of the 4th of July, 1876, “I hope, if I live, to 
see the. great family of English-speaking na- 
tions girding the earth with a circle of free and 
happy communities, in which the angel's mes- 
sage of peace on earth and good-will among 
men may not still be a mockery and a delusion.” 


j 


IS GERMANY IMPLACABLE? 


Tue overthrow of France is so sudden and 
complete, the total destruction of a great and 
imposing national prestige is so bewildering, 
that there is a natural disposition to accuse 
Germany of peculiar ferocity. Germany, per- 
sonified- in BisMARCK, is denounced as unrea- 
sonable, insatiable, and blood-thirsty.. It is de- 
clared to be devastating France, to be occupy- 
ing towns and cities by armed MNordes, and to be 
threatening with fire the capital of civilization— 
the beautiful city. And this is urged against 
Germany as if she had deliberately refused 
the opportunity of making reasonable terms of 
peace and of ending the war. , It is a subject 
which we have already considered ; but the 
accusation is so incessantly ‘and vigorously 
urged that it is only fair to repeat the simple 
facts of the case. 

When the empire fell\by-the surrender at 
Sedan, and a self-appointed committee in Par- 
is proclaimed the republic, *M. JuLes Favre, 
the Foreign Minister of the Committee, in his 
tirst circular denounced the King of Prussia 
for continuing the impious- war whith he had 
said that _he waged against the Emperor, who 
was gone, and then added, that ‘‘a shame- 
less peace” was not to be thought of, and that 
** France yields not one foot of soil, not a stone 
of a fortress.” M. Gampetra, the Minister of 
the Interior, made a still more fiery declara- 
tion of a determination to expel the invader. 


Keratry, the Prefect of Police in Paris, 


announced that France ‘‘ prepares to vanquish 
or die ;” and the whole body of ministers called 
upon the country to rally around the glorious 
symbol which eighty years before had driven 
all Europe before the victorious republic. All 
this certainly indicated a patriotic determina- 
tion to rid the country of the enemy; but it 
quite as distinctly said to that enemy, ** The 
terms you will probably offer we repudiate in 
advance as shameless.” But the Provisional 
Government, while hoping and, indeed, sug- 
gesting the mediation of foreign powers, not 
only made no propositions of its own, but ad- 
mitted that it was provisional merely, and that 
its action could not bind France. Meanwhile, 
the. German armies advanced upon Paris. 


La they do? The King had, in- 
Jeed, said that he fought an Emperor who was 


now his prisoner; but a nation and its military 
organization had supported the Emperor, and 
had made his war theirown. When the em- 
pire fell they did not say to the King, ‘* This 
was not our war; let ‘us make peace.” But 
they said, ‘‘ We mean to wage war more vigor- 
ously, to drive you from our soil, and we don't 
mean to submit to a shameless peace.” 

There is not a government in the world that 
would not have done precisely what the Ger- 
mans did. They pushed steadily forward. But 
they were plainly willing and anxious to en- 
counter proposals for peace. There is no proof 
whatev.r of a cruel or blood-thirsty persistence 
upon their part. Indeed, M. Favre in his offi- 
cial report says, and most truly, that the situa- 
tion permitted the enemy to throw upon France 
the responsibility of continuing the struggle. 
This is a distinct exculpation of Germany of 
any extraordinary hostile eagerness. And when 
M. Favre asked for an interview looking to 
peace, although M. Bismarck showed that M. 
Favre could give no guarantee, which M. Favre 
did not deny, yet the prcposal was accepted, and 
M. Favke was conveyed the German 
lines. 

Unfortunately M. Bismarck and M. Favre 
differ in their representation of some material 
points of the interview, which was abertive. 
The Provisional Government of France de- 
nounced the conditions suggested by Prussia 
as ‘‘insolent pretensions ;” declared that Paris 
was exasperated, and. would rather ‘‘ bury her- 
self beneath her ruins.” The German Govern- 
ment announced that an armistice being de- 
clined, the fate of Paris had become subject to 
An armistice was, of course, 
the first condition of any negotiation. And for 
the necessary grave losses which the delay must 
infliet upon Prussia the surrender of Strasbourg, 
Toul, and Phalsbourg was demanded. 
not a severe demand, for they fell within a few 
days afterward, and the acceptance of the prop- 


. territory as a condition of peace. 


osition would have saved much suffering. The 
conversation upon the terms that might subse- 
quently be asked by Germany revealed the hope 
of acquiring Alsace and Lorraine by the right 
of conquest. This, certainly, is not an unprece- 


dented nor unexpected demand, nor is it one of | 


which France should too vehemently complain, 
since it is perfectly well known that if she had 
been victorious she also would have “ rectified 
her frontier.” It seems to us, however, a mis- 
taken demand upon the part of Germany, for 
reasons that we have hitherto stated. 

This, then, is the situation. France, to grat- 
ify a grudge and to rectify a frontier, undertakes 
a causeless war against Germany ; and we say 
France, because whatever the opposition of 
Tuieks upon the ground of want of readiness, 
there is no question that the war was sus- 
tained by the opinion of the country. Meeting 
reverses, the country apparently acquiesces in 
a change of government to prosecute the war 
more vigorously. Unable to stay the enemy, 
France proposes to treat of peace, declaring in 


advance that it will not surrender an inch of -| 


territory nor a stone of a fortress. Germany, 
and certainly not unreasonably, insists upon its 
right to have the most substantial security 
against a similar assault from France, and de- 
fines what the security should be. France re- 
jects thé definition with disdain. 0 to 
whom the demand of Prussia seems monstrou 

her conduct is, of course, rapacious and cruel. 
But that, under “the circumstances, it is mon- 
strous or insolent we do not see, although it 
seems tc us impolitic, because it does not prom- 
ise peace. 

Meanwhile the official report of the inter- 
view held with Count Bismarck by M. JULES 
Favre, which is now published at length, will 
show clearly that there was nothing unkind nor 
insulting in the tone of the German offer, and 
that the most cogent reasons were given for 
what seemed to the French the most dishonor- 
able propositions. It must also be added that 
M. Favre does not appear to advantage in his 
own story. The war must proceed; but the 
passionate denunciation of the Germans be- 
cause they do not retire from before an enemy 
who still resists is puerile. By the admitted 
laws of war which France has always recog- 
nized, victorious Prussia may properly demand 
It is for 
France to determine whether, in view of the 
actual situation, that demand should be resist- 
ed at th cost of still farther bloodshed and in- 
conceivable suffering, which to all reasonable 


‘apprehension would seem tobe utterly fruitless. 


STEWART L. WOODFORD. 


GENERAL SteEwarRT L. WooprorD, whose 
portrait is upon another page, is already well 
known in the State of New York, for in every 
part of it his eloquent and earnest voice has 
been heard pleading for the principles of the 
party which has now nominated him for Gov- 
ernor. Although still a young man, he has 
seen a great deal of service of many kinds, and 
his tastes and his powers both incline him to a 
political career. He was born in the city of 
New York in 1835, and after graduating at 
Columbia College and studying iaw he was 
admitted to the bar. In 1860 a delegate to 
the Chicago Convention that nominated Mr. 
Lixcotn for the Presidency, he sustained the 
good cause throughout that exciting canvass in 
a series of able and popular speeches, taking 
rank immediately with the most effective ora- 


.tors of the party. He was selected to carry 


the electoral vote.to Washington, and was soon 
after elected chairman of the Young Men’s Re- 
publican Committee of the city. 

Soon after Mr. Lincoxn’s inauguration Mr. 
Wooprorp was appointed Assistant-District- 
Attorney, and was placed in charge of the bu- 
reau for the legal prosecution of the many na- 
val captures made by the government; and we 
have the testimony of the District-Attorney, Mr. 
DELAFIELD Situ, which was warmly and gen- 
erously given immediately upon General Woop- 
FORD S nomination at Saratoga, that Mr. Woop- 
FORD'S difficult duties were discharged in the 
ablest and most satisfactory manner. The 
charges which have been made by heated par- 
tisans against his official fidelity have failed to 
suggest even a suspicion of Mr. Wooprorp’s 
honorable regard for his duty. In 1862, after 
M‘CLELLAN’s disastrous retreat, Mr. Woop- 
FORD enlisted for the war as a private soldier, 
and was promoted to be Lieutenant-Colonel be- 
fore leaving for the front. He served upon the 
Peninsula, and was afterward transferred to 
General Gitmorer’s Southern Department. He 
commanded the forts upon Morris Island, sub- 
sequently acted as Judge-Advocate-General of 
the department, and was intrusted with the ex- 
change of prisoners. As General SHERMAN ap- 
proached the coast Colonel Wooprokp sought 
more active service, and took part in several 
engagements, 

When aetive hostilities ceased upon the 
Southern coast Colonel Wooprorp was made 


_ Provost - Marshal-General, and first Military 


It was | 


| 


Governor of Charleston. In this position his 


discretion, firmness, and ability were so con- 


spicuous that he was called to be chief of staff 


by General Girmore. Later Colonel Woon- | 


FrorD succeeded General Grover in command 
of the city of Savannah. During all his ad- 
ministration he was the most faithful friend of 
the freedmen, and his rule was confessedly saga- 
cious and effective. In 1865 he resigned, and 
, returned to resume in New York the practice 
of his profession. In the same year he declined 
the Republican nomination to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas; and in the autumn of 1866, aftera 
thorough and active: personal canvass of the 
State, General Wooprorp was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by a majority of fifteen thou- 
sand votes. Against his official career only one 
serious charge has been made by party malice 
—a charge instantly exposed and exploded. 
This is the simple story of the patriotic and 
spotless public career of General Wooprorp, 
whom one of the most representative Repub- 
lican Conventions ever assembled in New York 
has called to bear the party banner in the pres- 
entcontest. He is now engaged, under the most 
favorabie auspices, in canvassing the State, and 
has invited his opponent to meet him before the 
people. That opponent, however, although will- 
ing to insult General WoopForpD, as he does in 
his reply, declinesto meethim. But witha firm 
execution of the laws to protect honest voting, 
with a wise effort upon the part of the city Re- 
publicans to cast their vote in the manner which 
the Tammany Ring least desires, with the in- 
spiration of the autumn elections, and with the 


old Republican resolution in the country dis- . 


tricts, the State of New York can show its real 
political sympathy by the election of General 
WoOoDFORD. 


THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 


It would take a very powerful microscope to 
discover the enormous Democratic gains which 
the October elections were to reveal. Indeed, 
those elections show a very remarkable Repub- 
lican tenacity, for it is precisely in the elections 
of the second year of an Administration that its 
party strength seems to be usually at the lowest 
ebb. Differences and disgusts may then be in- 
dulged without too serious consequences. But 
such causes of division seem to have been sin- 
gularly inoperative in the Republican ranks. 
No Administration was ever more caustically 
opposed by its enemies or more firmly and 
plainly criticised by its friends than that of 
General Grant. But the fact revealed by the 
elections is one of the most gratifying to every 
friend of the popular system, for it is that the 
conviction in the public mind that the Admin- 
istration is honest and faithful is its strongest 
fortification. The autumn elections are the 
distinct declaration of the people that the 
President and his cabinet mean fairly. They 
do not always do the wisest thing, perhaps, nor 
always appoint the best man, but they have the 


| honor and real welfare of the country at*heart, 


and therefore they can be trusted. 

This is a verdict which must be especially 
grateful to the President, who came to his office 
with no particular familiarity with politics or 
politicians, but with a very sincere resolution to 
provide an honest and ecpnomical conduct of 
public affairs. How honest and economical it 
has thus far been is shown by nothing more than 
by th iness and eagerness with which the 
Republican orators and papers turn to the finan- 
cial condition of the country, proving by the 
amplest and simplest statement of facts that 
the public revenues have been faithfully collect- 
ed and sagaciously expended, while the heavy 
burden of taxation has been materially lift- 
ed. An Administration which has steadily di- 
minished the debt while it has reduced taxation 
need not fear the most searching criticism, if 
its attitude at home and abroad has also been 
honorable and dignified. Indeed, a very serious 
Republican loss in the elections of this year 
might have been anticipated without implying 
a vital distrust of the Administration. The or- 
dinary causes of a declining vote of which we 
have spoken, with the reaction of feeling that 
must, of course, follow the act omplishment of re- 
construction, the weight of unavoidable taxes, 
which were sure to be emph: sized by Democrat- 
ic misrept tion, and difierencés as to finan- 
cial systems and measures, niight have been ex- 
pected to reduce very largely the Administra- 
tion vote, and the actual result of hearty sup- 
port and sympathy is all the more agreeable. 

But we dc not forget the other reason whirh 
will long continue the Republican ascendency 
in the country, and that is the profound na- 
tional distrust of a party which has plainly re- 
vealed the quality both of its patriotism and its 
honesty. The people know that the Demo- 
cratic party to-day is substantially the same 2s 
when it palliated causeless rebellion and derided 
national loyalty; and the whole country sees 
to-day government by the Democratic party 
in the city of New York, and the support of the 
party in that State for Governor of a gentle- 
man who connives at electoral frauds, and who 
signs bills which the organs of his own party 
denounce as infamous, and signs them at the 
bidding of men whom their own party associates 
describe as corruptionists of the Ring. Patri- 


otic voters naturally ask why they should assist 
a party which yesterday tried to destroy the 
government to control it to-day ; and econom- 
ical voters ask why they should help into great- 
| er power a party whose leaders their own friends 
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- such an authority would have been commend- 


lution of parties are evidently mistaken. 
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publish as shamelessly corrupt. ‘The autumn 
elections are the beginning of the answer to 
these questions. 

They who have counted upon a rapid disso- 
Ex- 
isting parties can not be dissolved until there 
is a general conviction that the paramount 
issues are changed; and the error of some Re- 
publicans whose hearts are set upon certain 
measures and reforms is that in their eagerness 
they accept a formal and doctrinal view of the 
situation.. If the only question of importance, 
for instance, were the method of taxation, the 
parties might fall to pieces. But the very fact 
of their steady cohesion should suggest that in 
the public mind there are questions even more 
important. And this general conviction will 
increase rather than decline. ‘The real cause 
of the unbroken party organizations is, that 
the old issues are not only not renounced by 
the Democracy, but they are constantly re- 
affirmed. The chief point in those issues is 
the amendments and the new colored vote. 
The elections show that that vote is, as it should 
be, a unit for the Republican party. But this 
fact will not win the Democratic party to ac- 
quiescence in the validity of the amendments, 


try for an ignoble purpose. If he did not see 
that purpose to be ignoble, his confusion is only 
the more evident ; for he was then ignorant of 
what was known to every man, and of what had 
been loudly and widely declared by the second 
officer of the Government which he obeyed, 
From the day that he surrendered and his 
cause was lost General LEE lived quietly with- 
drawn from the public eye. Apparently re- 
garding events as a soldier and not as a politi- 
cian, he did not think it honorable to try to 
thwart the results of a victory which he had 
vainly sought to prevent. His personal gener- 
osity and kindliness, and the modesty of his 
retirement, had greatly softened public feeling, 
and te Taslyeen regarded with the pity that al- 
ways attends sincere self-sophistication. Butin 
the warmest eulogies that have been made of 
him, however, there’is a tone of conscious apol- 
ogy. He was in no sense a great man, but he 
may be called truly unfortunate. His name 
will be remembered as that of a chief leader 
of one of the worst causes in history, yet a weak 
man, called to deal with events which he could 
neither clearly comprehend nor control. 


Indeed, it is the only manner in which the grasp 
of Tammany can be peacefully relaxed, and 
that result would be an immense relief for the 
whole country. 
Last winter the sympathy and support of the 
Republicans were asked for the anti-Tammany 
movement, which was avowed to be a move- 
ment for the defeat of the Republican party at 
large, and the appeal, of course, failed. As we 
said at that time, if Democratic candidates of 
any kind are supported there is danger that a 
change would be only a change of masters, 
But when a situation is intolerable we must 2 
what we can, ‘The fear that another Demé6- 
cratic Ring might be no improvement is no 
reason for not trying to break the present one. 
And if the Republican nominations should be 
dictated by, Tammany Hall, as now seems inev- 
itable, it will be the duty, as we said, of the Re- 
publicans to decline to support the ticket. 


NOTES. 

Tue retirement of Secretary Cox from the 
cabinet will be deeply regretted by all who have 
watched his wise and faithful efforts to secure in- 
telligent efticiency in the service of the govern- 


about bayonets at the polls comes from the re- 
peaters and their organs. Yet it is they alone 
who make such a spectacle possible, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR IN FRANCE. 


_Octoner 8 the garrison of Paris made reconnoissances 
toward Bondy, Chateau Neuilly, and Cla- 
mart. It is claimed that the French gained important 
successes, It is also reported that at Montreuil two 
Prussian guns were dismounted by the fire from the 
forts. French reports of Prussian disasters before 
Paris are denied by the Prussians, who claim to hold 
the same positions they occupied September 19. The 
Chateau of St. Cloud was fired by the French batteries 
— the reconnoissance of the 8th of October, and | 

roy 

October-11 the Mobile Guards made a sudden attack 
on Malmaison, and set fire to the place after a combat 
in which a number of Prussians were kill 

Another balloon left Paris October 16, bringing news 
of a battle outside the walls on the previous pam in 
which 3000 Prussians were killed. 

The town of Soissons capitulated on the 15th. Four 
thousand French a fell into Prussian hands. 

The garrison of New Breisach made a succeasf{ui 
sortie October 16, killir 

‘On October 17 the nch fleet was assembling off 
Dunkirk. This fact, coupled with the unexpected ar- 
rival of a squadron in the North Sea, caused the Ger- 
mans to again remove the lights, and restore the tor- 
pedoes and other obstacles in the Elbe. 

It has been arranged that each day three members 
of the government will visit the forts and redoubts, 


many Prussians. 


but will merely imbitter its hostility. To in- POLITICS IN THE CITY OF NEW | ment. Mr. Cox believes, with many of the most All orders given for arms are being rapidly filled. It 
sist that the whole subject of reconstruction, YORK thoughtful and practical of his fellow-citizens, | 18,the purpose of the government to form an army for 
: © offensive purposes, which, when it moves out of the 


therefore, is a settled issue is to accept a theory 
for a fact. The country has not done so, and 
the country is right. | 

Now let us put New York, where it belongs, 
in the Republican line of equality and progress, 
and we shall show the «nemy at the polls, as 
we used to show him in the field, that our in- 
tention is to fight it out upon the line of his 
unconditional surrender, ~ 


ROBERT E. LEE. 


Rospert.E. LEE was undoubtedly an amia- 
ble man and a good soldier. But his career, 
in that part of it which concerns the whole 
country, was an illustration of an apparently 
fatal weakness of character. He was.bred to 
the army, and served as an engineer in Mexico 
with great distinction, and subsequently in a 
eavalry command. Upon the fall of Sumter, 
the first time that the flag of his country had 
been fired upon with doubtful result, he re- 
signed his commission, on the 20th of April, 
1861, saying that except in defense of his native 
State he hoped never again to draw his sword. 
Despite this hope, however, he went immedi- 
ately to Richmond, where, two days afterward, 
he was appointed General of the Virginia 
‘troops, and on the 10th of May Major-General 
of the rebekarmy. .*rom that time he was the 
most popular man in the Confederacy. He was 
passionately extolled by his Southern associates, 
and the Copperhead papers in the North were 
never weary of applauding the ‘‘ great captain” 
and Christian gentleman.” 

His military skill was conceded by his ablest 
opponents. But he kept himself carefully aloof 
from politics, confining himself closely to his 
military duties. It will not, however, be far- 
gotten that the suffering of the Union prisoners 
at Belle Isle was almost visible from his head- 
quarters in Richmond, and that the tortures. 
of Andersonville were not stopped by him, nor, 
so far as we are aware, condemned. ~Person- 
ally courteous, and in the field honorably cort- 
siderate of friend and foe, his indifference ta 
the fate of the Union prigoners may have been 
due to incredulity, or to a feeling that he was 
not responsible. Indeed, notwithstanding that 
he passed immediately from the national army 
to that of the rebels, his interest in the rebell- 
lon seems to have been reluctant and ex officio. 
Trained in the sophistry of State sovereignty 
he thought it his duty “to go with his State,” 
but saw no reason that his State should go. 
His services being required by the authority to 
which he thought them due, he performed the 
tasks allotted him as well as he could. ‘I rec- 
ognize no necessity for this state of things,” he 
wrote, and with a fatal inability to perceive, 
what he yet seems always to have vaguely felt, 
the consequent immorality of his position, he 
continyed to conduct the operations of a war 
which seemed to hifn needless. : 

If that war had been in defense of his coun- 
try, if it had been a rising against intolerable 
oppression, if its object had been to assert and 
maintain threatened freedom, his obedience to 


able. But it was a war to destroy a nation, 
and instead of a rising against oppression, it 
was an effort to overthrow a great government, 
solely because it seemed to favor lawful liberty. 
To such a cause he gave his sword, because he 
thought that Virginia had a right to command 
it! Was his moral ‘judgment, was his man- 
hood, subject to his State? A man may be 
amiable, courteous, and refined, a brave and 
skillful soldier, unselfish, and modest, but if in 
the crucial moment of his life he consents to 
fight in a war of which he sees no necessity, and | 
the malign purpose of which is but too plain, 

he consents to cloud his name forever as that | 
of an“amiable man whose weakness is virtual 

crime, It is in vain that we say General Ler 

thought that he ought to go with his State, for 

no man whom history can respect thinks that 


| uncertain transaction. 


Our friends in other States who sometimes 
see the New York papers may not exactly un- 
derstand their refergnces to the political situa- 
tion of the city, wih we will briefly describe, 
so that they will seefwhy it may probably be the 
duty of every sincere Republican to vote against 
what will be called the regular Republican city 
ticket at the November election. : 

Tammany Hall, which absolutely controls the 
city by the most notoriously criminal means, 
and which, under popular forms, has annihi- 
lated popular government, justly excites the 
anxious apprehension of all good citizens. Un- 
less its power can be broken the most disastrous 
results and the most desperate civil convulsions 
are sure to come. Tammany Hall governs by 
terrorism and corruption. It relies upon cheat- 
ing at the polls. Persons hold offices in its pay 
with the understanding that they are to lead 
gangs of repeaters at the polls And no free 
people can long tolerate such a system, when 
its character is exposed, as that of ‘Tammany 

The first duty of every voter, therefore, who 
means well to the public peace and to intelli- 
gent popular government, should be the over- 
throw of Tammany. If the whole-opposition to 


| its rule in the city were united, the result would 


be either its destruction or a formidable opposi- 
tion party which would hold it in check. The 
first object of Tammany, therefore, is to divide 
those who are opposed to it, that it may the 
more easily prevail. For this purpose it holds 
under its control certain persons who have been 
and ‘still are professedly Republicans. These 
persons procure. places upon Republican com- 
mittees and in Republican conventions, and, so 
far as they can, they direct the action of those 
bodies as Tammany dictates. There is, further, 
a certain number of Democrats who, for various 
reasons, wish to break the power of the Tamma- 
ny Ring. Some of them, as experience shows, 
merely ‘‘hold out fora trade.” They are pres- 
ently bought up by Tammany and are silent. 
Bat others steadily maintain hostility, and are 
organized into a party. ‘ 

In the approaching city election Tammany 
wishes, of course, that the anti-T'ammany De- 
mocracy shall have a ticket and that there shall 
be also a Republican ticket, in order that the 
opposition vote to Tammany may be divided. 
It is its hope that the Republican voters who 
are not familiar with the details of politics will 
vote for Republican candidates, if they are in 
the field, rather than for any kind of Demo- 
crats. Tammany has therefore directed its 


agents in the Republican party to procure the 


nomination of such a ticket, that the Repub- 
lican vote may not combine with the anti-Tam- 
many Democrats. If this plan should succeed, 
therefore, every man who votes the Tammany 
Republican ticket votes to sustain the Tam- 
many Ring, while every man who votes the 
Democratic anti-’Tammany ticket, votes to de< 
stroy the Ring. 

Whether it would be practicable afterward 
to form a harmonious party from the elements 


| of opposition to the Tammany tyranny is not 


the question. . It is enough that it is possible 
to form an efficient force now to deal with the 
actual situation. When the pressing present 
evil is removed we can consider how to dispose 
of the next. A wise and honest man does the 
best that the circumstances allow. The Rey, 
publican who votes for the anti-Tammany can- 
didates, for instance, to break the Ring in the 
city of New York, neither approves the past 
actions nor adopts the present general political 
principles of many who are known as anti-Tam- 
many Democrats. at 

Nor is it necessary for Republicans to make 
any. bargain, which in politics is always a very 
If the papers of the 
party and all those friendly to honest govern- 


-ment will make it plain to the voters of the 


party that the object is the overthrow of Tam- 
many, that alone will be accepted as a sufficient 


that the purification and elevation of the civil 
service system, or the establishment of the details 
of administration upon sound business principles 
—making honesty, industry, and efficiency, and 
not ‘* skill in politics,” the tenure of office—will 
tend@jirectly to withstand the enormous incapac- 
ity gnd corruption which are the natural fruits of 
the patronage of our present system. It is un- 
fortunate that the two members of the first cab- 
inet of President Grant who were most conspic- 
uously associated with administrative’ reform 
should have left office apparently in consequence 
of the pressure of those who believe that the civil 
service of the country should be organized upon 
the lowest party considerations. ‘The names of 
Senators CHANDLER and Cameron, which are 
prominently mentioned in connection with the re- 
tirement of Secretary Cox, may probably be ac- 
cepted as illustrations of the kind of influence 
which has deprived the country of the services of 
two of the ablest and most valuable advisers that 
any President has had—Judge Hoar and General 
Cox. That the interesis of a great party like 
the Republican are safer with gentlemen like 
the Senators than with leaders like the late mem- 
bers of the cabinet we do not believe. 


Mr. Tweep’s Mr. Horrman’s proclamation 
as Mayor of New York virtually protecting the 
notorious naturalization frauds, his signature of 
the Erie bill as Governor, making what his own 

arty papers called an ‘‘ infamous” and ‘‘inde- 
fensible” bill law, and his appointments of Su- 


important as they are iniquitous; but his meth- 
od of declining General Wooprorp's invitation 


guilty. In a perfectly courteous note General 


isspes of the election with him before the people. 


not to be an orator, to meet him in debate. But 


day, the Governor, either not knowing or deliber- 
ately disregarding the conduct that is always ex- 


or declining with equal courtesy, directs his sec- 
retary to writesa refusal. That person obeys 
by writing a note sneering at General Woop- 
FORD as ‘merely a candidate for office.” If 
Mr. Horrman, howeyer, thinks that a Governor 
may disdain to meet a mere candidate upon the 
platform, he will find that he must still meet him 
at the polls. 


Tne friends of Woman Suffrage, who seem to 


to ask the aid of any party convention that 
will listen, have at least had in Massachusetts a 
very distinct revelation of the direction in which 
they are to look for sympathy. ‘The Republican 
Convention courteously received and candidly 
discussed their proposition, and \gave it a very 
significant vote. ‘The Democratic Convention 
laughed it down. The friends of the cause ought 
to reflect that their position is peculiar. They 
are not voters, yet their object is to affect voting. 
But the voters are practically divided into two 
great parties, the issues of which seem to them 
more important than the extension of suffrage to 
women. Until, therefore, there is a suflicient 
number of voters in one of those parties to whom 
this is the paramount issue, and whose defection 
would change the general result, ought not the 
movement to remain a moral appeal to public 
‘opinion ? 


Tue latest illustration of ‘‘ reportorial” rhet- 
oric, or. the vefnacular upon stilts, we find in the 
account of an évening party, at which “‘ a groan- 
ing table of appetizing viands were convivially 
discussed,” and ‘* Tokay was quafted with a rel- 
ish that cdn only be experienced on occasions of 
the free flowing of that beverage.” 


Ir is very good news that comes from Wash- 
ington, that the Government of the United States 


should any foolish persons undertake to violate 
them at the approaching election. It is to-be 
regretted that there should be any possibility of 
an attempt to defend cheating at the polls by 
force. But after the frank exhortation of the 
World to riot, it would. be inexcusable “in the 


preme Judges for the general term, are acts as “ 


to discuss political issues together is one of the 
-very smallest acts of which a Governor could be 
Wooprokp invites the Governor to discuss the 


Mr. HorrmMan when a candidate had done the 
same thing, inviting Mr. Fenton, whom he knew 


after retaining General Wooprorp’s note for a 


pected of gentlemen, instead of himself accepting 


us sadly to cheapen the cause by the attempt 


will execute the laws protecting honest voting, 


city, shall be awe pe! equipped, and supported by 
an enormous force of artillery. 

A diary of a Parisian, which fell into German hands, 
repzesents that but two months’ supplies remain in the 
city, and the only way is to act on the offensive. 

M. Jules Favre is acting, ad interim, for M. Gambetta, 
during the latter's absence from Paris. Proceedin 
had been instituted against Gustave Flourens for an 
alleged attempt at insurrection against the government. 

An engagement took place on Monday, October 10, 
and was continued the following day, between a de- 
tachment of the army of the Crown Prince, under Gen- 
eral Von dér Tann, and the French Army of the Loire, 
in which, according to a London telegram, 1000 pris- 
oners and three pieces of cannon weré taken from the 
French, who fled in disorder. The French general's 
report of the conflict to the Minister of War says that 
a brigade and several companies of Chasseurs were at- 
tacked by a considerable force of Prussians, at Artenay, 
at 9 a.m., and succeeded in occupying the place. The 
French were reinforced by five regiments, four bat- 
talons, and a battery of eight guns, but, at 3 p.u., they 
were driven into a forest, which the general in com- 
mand said he should defend at all hazards. The Prus- 
sians outnumbered the French. A Tours dispatch 
says much indignation is felt there that the French 
were not properly reinforced, as there were troops at 
that city, and the battle-field is only three hours’ dis. 
tant by rail. Later accounts state that in thie engage- 
ment the Papal Zouaves and Gardes Mobiles behaved 
well, but the regular troops fled at the first fire, many 
throwing away their arms in their flight. The Prus- 
sians opened fire on the town, setting fire to itin many 
places and burning the railroad station. . 

On the 7th of October a sortie from Metz was re, 
pulsed with great loss in killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners. Another, on the 12th, is reported to have 
been.more successful. The French claim to hgye 
burned five villages which sheltered the Prussians, 
dislodged them from) several positions, and cut to 

yieces four regiments.of cavalry. At the same time 
Marshal Canrobert made a successful sortie on the: 


left bank of the Moselle. am 


GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS. 


General La Marmora entered Rome October 11, and 
immediately issued a proclamation, in which be ex- 
pressed the hope that the Po wonld continue to ex: 
ercise his rights as head of the Church with perfect 
freedom, and appeals to all to preserve order. 

In reply to a deputation from Rome, who waited 
upon him at Florence, King Victor Emgnuel made 
a speech, in which he guarantees “liberty to the 
Church, unity to Italy, and independence to the Pon- 
tiff.” 


Victor Emannel has published a decree establish- 
ing equality among the Romans. The Italian flag at 
Civita Vecchia has been saluted by the English Cem- 
mander. 

A number of French artists are in London, on the 
way to New York, where they propose to remain should 
the warcontinue. Among them are Gérome, Meixson- . 
nier, Rosa Bonheur, Galant, and Saintin. 

It is stated that Prince Gortachakoff demands the re- 
moval of the —" against Russian war vessels 
in the Black 

Arrangements have been made for the marriage of 
Princess Louisa, fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, 
with the Marquis of. Lorne, eldest. son of the Duke of 


Argyle. 

Three thousand Spanish troops have recently arrived 
at Havana. 

A terrible hurricane swept over the island of Cuba 
October 14, causing severe inundations in many parts 
of the country. Great damage was done to property, 
and it is supposed that at least two thousand people 
were drowned. The hurricane is said to have been 
the severest that has visited the island within a cen- 


tury. 
There was a revolt of the blacks on the Teland of 
Martinique, September 24, when fifty plantations Were 


burned and several whites killed. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Prestpent Grant issued a proclamation October 13 
warning all persons against engaging in hostile enter- 
prises against any power friendly tc the United States, 
and declaring that in all such cases the law will be rig- 
orously executed. 

The importation of cattle from Europe to this coun- ; 
try is prohibited, unless the invoice is accompanied by 
the certificate of a consul that no disease prevails in 
the country from which they are brought. 

A complete statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the National Treasury, since 1855, has been 
prepared by chief clerk Saville, of the Treasury De- 
partment, and is now in ~— 

Fifty-one Winnebage Indians were nataralized at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, October 12. : 

A man named William Gage has been convicted of 
murder in the second degree at Mansfield, Ohio, for 
throwing a train of cars from the track, and, ther by 
killing one mar and injuring several others. He was 
sentenced to the Penitentiary for life. : i 

The special Indian Commissioners at Fort Laramie 
have recently had a three~lays’ talk with)| Red Cloud, 
Man - afraid - of - his- Horses, Roman Nose, and other 
prominent chieftains, avd think that a permanent peace 
may be maintained with the powerful tribes of the 
North. 

of Customs at Pembina has been or- 
dered the entry of bufialo-skins and peltry 
from the regions on the Red River where small-pox is 

valent. 

Continent, from Mazatlan, Mexico, 
for San Francisco, foundered at sca thirty miles off 
Cape St. Lucas on the 80th of September, and seven 
passengers and one of the crew were drowned. The 
steamer encountered a severe gale on the 28th, and on 
the 29th her fires were put out by the water from 4 
leak. Those lost refused to leave the ship, while all 
who took to the boats were saved. Her treasure, 
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| Government not to be fully prepared. The talk | amounting to $140,000, and the mails, were lost. 
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ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
The dead hand ¢lasped a letter.” 
Special Correspondence, 
Jn leuft place, - 
he lies, 
Cold. with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies; 
"Tis but another dead— 
Ali you can say is said. 


Carry his body 

Kings must have -slavee ; 

Kings climb to eminence 
(jver mens graves: 

So this man’s eve is dim— 

‘Throw the earth. over him. 


- What was the white vou touched, 
There. at his side? 
Paper his hand had ‘clutched 
Tight ere he died— 
Message or wish, maybe— 
Smovothen it out and see. 


Hardiv the worst of us 
7 Here could have smiled 
Only the tremulous 
“Words of a 
Prattle. that has for stops’ 
Just.a few ruddy drops. 


Lock! She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, — 
His—her dead father’s—kiss; 
Tries to be bright, 

Good to mamima..and sweet; 

That is all. Moerguerite.’ 


Ah. if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 

if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slam! 
If the grief died! But no; 
Death will not have it so. 


Ah, 


BRED IN THE BONE, 


the Author of * Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” Beggar on Horseback,” **Gwen- 
G@oline’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XAVIL 
ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 

Ix a hall of stone stood a room of glass, and 
in that room the inmates of Cross Key Jail were 
permitted co have a@t@ss to their legal advisers. 
‘They were not lost sight of by the jealous guard- 
ians of the place, one of whom perambulated the 
hall throuzhout the interview; but though he 
could see all that passed, he could hear nothing. 
Mr. Weasel of Plymouth was very well known at 


' Cross Key as being a frequent visitor to that trans- 


paretit apartment, and those prisoners whom he 
favored with his attentions were justly held in 
high estimation by the warders, as ‘gentlemen 


_ who, though in diffcnitiés, had at least some con- 


siderable commandofready money. Hewaswait- 
ing how, with his hat on (which he always wore, 
to increase his very limited stature), in this cham- 
_ ber of audience; and so withered up he Iooked, 
and such a sharp, shrunk face he had, that Rich- 
ard, seeing him in the glass cese, might have 
thought him some dried specirhen Of humanity, 
not alive at all, had he not chanced to be in the 
act of taking snuff; and even that was ghostly 
too, since ft produced the pantomimic action of 
sneezing without its accompanying sound, 

**Mr. Richard Yorke, I believe?” said he, as 
soon as they were shut up within the walls of 
giass. “Iam glad to make your acquaintance, 
Sir. though I wish, for vour sake, that it happened 
in anothér place. You'llexcuse my not offering 
vou my hand.” 

Richard drew back his extended arm and turn- 
ed crimson. 

** Dont be offended, Sir,” said the lawver; ‘‘ but 
the fact is, the authorities here don't like it. 
‘There are some parties in this place who employ 
very queer legal advisers; and in shaking hands, 
a file or a gimlet, and a bit of tobacco, are as 
likely to pass asnot. That warder can see every 
thing, mv dear voung Sir; but he can no more 
hear what we say than he can understand what a 
couple of bumble-bees are murmuring about who 
are barred up in a double window. We can 
therefore converse with one another as much 
without reserve as we please, or rather ’—and here 
the little man’s eves twinkled significantly —‘* as 
you please. What] hear from a client in this 
ridiculous place is never revealed beyond it, ex- 
cept so far as it may serve his interests. If Mr. 
Dodge (to whose favor, as I understand, I owe 
this introduction) has told vou any thing concern- 
ing me, he will, 1 am sure, have advised you to 
be quite frank and candid.” 

** There was no necessity for such a warning, 
Mr. Weasel, in my case, I do assure you,” answer- 
ed Richard, earnestly. ‘* I have-nothing to con- 
geal from you with respect to the circumstances 
of my position: they are unfortunate, and doubt- 
less very suspicious; but I am as innocent of this 
disgraeeful charge—” 

** Hash, hush! my dear Sir; this will never do. 
It is mere waste of time, though it might have 
been much worse. Good Heavens! suppose vou 
had been guilty, and told me that! youwould have 
placed me in the most embarrassing situation, as 
your professional adviser, it is possible for the 

What I want to know 
is your story, so far. as these two thousand pounds 
found in your possession are concerned. Wheth- 
er itis true or not, does not matter a button. I 
waut to know whether it se arue; whether 


it will seem true to a judge and jury. You have 
thought the matter over, of course; vou have 
gone through it in vour own mind from begin- 
hing to end—now please to go orer il to me.” 


The little man whipped out a note-book, leaned 
forward in his chair, and looked all eye and ear, 
like a terrier watching at a rat-hole. 

After a moment's pause, Richard stated his case 
pretty much as we are already acquainted with it; 
the little lawyer interrupting him now and then by 
a gesture, but never by a word, in order that he 
might set down a point or a memorandum. 


‘** Very good,” said Mr. Weasel. when he had 


quite finished. ‘* That's your story, is it £4 

‘* It’s the truth, Sir.” 

‘*‘ Hush! my dear young Sir. We shall have 
enough of that—the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the trath—a fortnight hence. What 
vou and I have to consider are the probabilities. 
Why did you go to Plymouth, more than any other 
place, to change these notes ?” S 

‘* Because I had heard there was a Miners’ Bank 
there, and Trevethick had mentioned the notes 
of that company as being as good, in his opinion, 
as those of the Bank of England. I thought it 
would be easier to get the Mining notes in ex- 
change for those of the Bank of England, than 
others of the same bank.” 

‘+ The check which you showed this Trevethick 
was not, then, a bond side piece of paper, eh ?” 

‘‘It was not,” said Richard, casting down his 

eves. 
” ** Very good,” answered the lawyer, so cheer- 
fully that you would have thought his client had 
cleared himself of the least suspicion upon that 
score, at all events. ‘‘ Now, where did you get 
it 

‘* My mother sent me a blank check, at my re- 
quest, and I filled it in.” 

‘* That check is destroyed, say——-you burn- 
ed it, of course ?” 

‘*No; I tore it up. and threw it out of the 
window of the carriage.” 

‘The devil you did!” said Mr. Weasel, in 
perturbation. ‘‘ That is not the, way to destroy 
checks. Had your mother an account at the 
bank on which it was drawn ?” 

** Of course,” said Richard, simply. 

‘‘There is nothing ‘of course,’ Mr. Yorke, 
in this matter,” d the lawver, gravely. 


answ 
‘** Are you quite sure ?” 

‘Quite. has“always had an account 
there; though to no such amount as two thou- 
sand pounds.” : 

‘‘It is a large sum,” muttered the lawyer, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but still they have not lost one 
penny of it. In case things went against you, 
Mr. Yorke, would an appeal to the prosecutor be 
likely to be of service ?” 

‘** Certainly not,” answered Richard, hastily. 
**T would not accept mercy at his hands ; besides, 
it is not a question of mercy.” 

‘-It may come to that,” observed the other, 
gravely. ‘** We must not deceive ourselves, Mr. 
Yorke.” 

**Good Heavens! do you believe, then, that I 
took this money with intent to steal it ?” 

‘What my belief is is of no consequence, one 
way or the other; but my opinion is that the jury 
will take that view, if they hear vour story as you 
tell it. The fact is, you have left out the most 
important incident of all: the whole case will 
hinge upon the young lady’s having giveu you 
these notes with her own hand. It is evident, of 
course, that she sympathized with you in your 
scheme,” pursued the lawyer, rapidly, and holding 
up his finger to forbid the protest that was already 
rising to Richard’s lip: ** nothing could be more 
natural, though most imprudent and ill judged, 
than her behavior. She had no more idea of 
stealing the money than you had; howshouldshe, 
since it was in a manner her own, she being her 
father’s sole heiress. You and I see that clearly 
enough, but to a jury used to mere matters of fact, 
motive has little significance unless put into action. 
What we want, and what we must have, is evi- 
dence that you got these notes, not only for this 
girl’s sake, but from her fingers. Nobody can 
hurt ker, you know. ‘Trevethick could never 
prosecute his own daughter; indeed, the whole 
affair dwindles down to a lover's stratagem, and 
there is no need for prosecuting any body, if we 
can only put Harry Trevethick into the wituess- 

x. Now can we, Mr. Yorke, or can we not? 
that’s the question.” 

Richard was silent; the lawyer's argament 
struck him with its full force. He had no scru- 
ples on the matter for his own part, but he feared 
that Harry might entertain them—they would be 
only too much in keeping with her credulous and 
superstinious nature. 

**If I could talk to- her alone for five min- 
utes,” muttered Richard, uneasily. 

‘* That is impossible,” said Mr. Weasel, with 
decision. ‘* We can only play with such cards 
as we hold.- I could go to Gethin mvself, though 
it would be most inconvenient at this busy time, 
and refresh this young woman’s memory ; but it 
is a delicate task, and would be looked upon by the 
other side with some suspicion. Now, is there no 
judicious friend that can be thoroughly depend- 
ed upon—a female friend, if possible, since the 
affair may require tact and sympathy—to effect 
this little negotiation? Think, my good Sir, 

** Why, there is my mother herself!” ejacu- 
lated Richard, suddenly. ‘* She is the wisest of 
women, and the very-one to conduct this matter, 
if properly instructed.” 

** Is she, now, is she ?” said the lawyer, cheeri- 
ly. ** Come, come, that’s well, and I begin to see 
a little light. Let her go down to Gethin, where, 
as I conclude, she is not known, and see Miss 
Trevethick herself. I should like to see her be- 
forehand, however; indeed, that is absolutely 
necessary.” 

** In my note to her, vesterday, I asked her to 
call at your office in Plymouth on her way hith- 
er,” stammered Richard. ‘‘I thought it better 
—that is, in the first instance—that she should 
hear from you how matters stood.” 

Mr. Weasel t66k a copious pinch of snuff, and 
shut his eyes, as though he were going to sneeze. 


- 


Whenever a client got upon an embarrassing topic 
Mr. Weasel took snuff, to obviate the necessity 
of looking him in the face; while, in case of any 
compromising disclosure, Mr. Weasel sneezed, to 
y obviate hearing it. . 

‘+ In a case of this kind, Mr. Yorke, not a mo- 
ment is to be lost. I should advise your mother’s 
going direct to Gethin from my house, and mak- 
ing sure of this young lady's evidence. ‘There is 


even a possibility—I don’t say it is probable, but - 


there is just a chance, you see—that she may be 
subpeenaed by the other sidg.” 

** Just so,” assented Richard, so naively that 
a smile flitted across the little lawyer’s face. * 

‘*Under these circumstances, then, this is 
what we will do, my dear young Sir: Mrs. Yorke 
will go to the Gethin Castle as a guest, and, as I 
shall venture to suggest, under another name ; 
she will then find an opportunity of speaking to 
Miss Trevethick without awakening her father’s 
suspicions; and when she comes to Key, 
she will have, I trust, some good news to bring 
you, something to talk about (although you must 
be very careful and guarded, mind that, for you 
will not be left alone together, as we are) besides 
mere regrets and lamentations; don’t you see, 
don’t you see?” 

Richard saw e ingly well, and felt more 
grateful to the lawyer for devising such an ar- 
rangement than he would like to have confessed ; 
nevertheless, he did thank him heartily, 

** Not at all, not at all, my dear young Sir,” 
drawing on one of his gloves, in signal of depart- 
ure. ‘‘In acase like this, we must consult feel- 
ings as well as array our facts; we must bring 
heart and head to bear together. Speaking of 
head reminds me, by-the-by, of the subject of 
counsel. I propose to instruct Mr. Smoothbore, 
who leads upon this circuit; I gather from your 
letter that there will be no difficulty with res 
to funds.” 

**.Whatever may be necessary, Mr. W 
my defense will be, you may rest ass 
coming. My mother—” 

The smile disappeared from the lawver’s face 
with electrical rapidity. ‘* Pardon me, my young 
friend,” said he; ‘* but as a professional man, I 
only deal with principals in these matters. 
word forthcoming is a little vague. Counsel are 
paid beforehand, you must remember.” 

We must not be angry with Mr. Weasel, who 
was really a good sort of man after his kind. He 
was naturally cautious, and if he had been the 
most trustful of mankind his experience would 
have taught him prudence. He did like to see 
his money down ; and really, as to Mr. Yorke, all 
he knew of his pecuniary position was with rela- 
tion to that blank check, the history of which 
was not of a nature to inspire confidence. — 

‘*] was about to observe,” said Richard, 
haughtily, **that my mother would satisfy all 
claims; but, in the mean time, there were over 
a hundred pounds in notes and gold which were 
found upon me when I was searched at Ply- 
mouth. If you doubt me, you have only to make 
inquiries. ” 

‘*My dear young Sir,” returned the lawyer, 
earnestly, ** this is not courteous, this is not kind. 
I never doubted you from the first moment that 
I saw you; no one with any knowledge of man- 
kind could do so. Professional etiquette com- 
pelled me to remark that I could treat with prin- 
cipals only, that is all. Let me see,” added he, 
consulting his note- book, ‘‘have I any thing 
more to say? Yes, ves. With respect to this 
young lady, Miss Harry ‘Trevethick—I did not 
like to interrupt you at the time, but I see I have 
made a memorandum—is she pretty ?” 

**She is very, very beautiful,” said Richard, 
earnestly, the remembrance of lier beauty giving 
a tenderness to his tone. : 

That's capital!” nodded the lawyer. ‘* Old 
Bantam is our judge this session, and he likes a 
pretty face. So do we all, for the matter of that, 
I hope. You are young and good-looking your- 
self, too; Smoothbore will make something of 
that, you may depend upon it. ‘Gracious Heay- 
ens, is the iron arm of the law to sunder these 
happy lovers for a mere indiscretion, and make 
their bright voung lives a blank forever?’ He'll 
' give them something like that, Sir, in a voice 
broken by emotion, and bring you off with flying 
colors.” 

**] don’t care about the colors, if he only 
brings me off,” said Richard, grimiy. | 

** A very natural remark, my dear young Sir, 
for one in your present situation; but three 


not be so easily satisfied; the more we have, the 
more we want, you know—except in the matter 
of time. I have very little to spare of it just 
now, and must therefore take my leave.” 

Mr. Weasel had put on his other glove and his 
hat, and, with a cheerful nod, had actually placed 
his fingers on the door-handle, when he sudden- 
ly turned round, and said: ‘* By-the-by, I had 
almost forgotten a little form of words, which in 
your case I am sure will be Jut a form, and yet 
I do not like to omit it. I never‘leave a client 
in your position without asking him the question ; 
so you must excuse me, my young friend, and 
not be offended.” 

**T am not in a position to be verv sensitive 
about what is said to me,” answered Richard, 
bitterly. ‘* Pray ask whatever vou please.” 

Mr.. Weasel looked cautiously round, to see 
that the warder was not too near, and lowered 
his voice to awhisper. ‘‘ Is this little affair your 
first, my dear young Sir? I mean,” added he, 
. my you ever been in trouble with the law be- 
ore 

“* Certainly not,” replied Richard. smiling. 

**] had anticipated your answer,” said the lit- 
tle lawyer, gayly; ‘‘but I thought it right to 
make guitecertain. Because, if the affair should 
happen to reach a stage where the question of 
‘character’ is mooted (though it won't get so far 
as that, I trust, in our case), one doesn’t like to 


be taken altogether by surprise, dou you see? 


-1 the other side of which was liberty 


The 


weeks hence, as I both hope and believe, vou will . 


fort died out of it. 


" have been a landscape-painter, you say. A 
mv. ‘nnocent and charming occupation, I am 
sure,. * one which Smoothbore will make the 
very mo> ~“f. The case altogether will afford 
him such o, .ortunities that he really onght to do 
it cheap. And you've never been any thing else, 
have: you? never had any other calling, or ob- 
tained your livelihood by any other than quite 
legal and permissible means—eh? What. what? 
You have not been quite frank and candid with 
me, my dear Sir, I fear.” 

**It is really not of much consequence,” said 
Richard, hesitating. 

** You must allow me to be the judge of that, 
Mr. Yorke,” said the other, gravely, taking off 
his hat once more and one of his gloves. ‘‘ Im- 
agine yourself a good Catholic, if you please, 
with Father Weasel for your priest.’ 

The confession lasted for some minutes. 

**] think you will admit that what I have told 
vou has not much bearing upon the matter in 
hand,” said Richard, when he had finished. 

** None at all, none at all—that is, I ho 
not,” answered the other, thoughtfully. ‘* But 
what an interesting revelation it is! What a 
nice point as to whether the matter is an offense 
against the law or not! How prettily Smooth- 
bore would treat the subject, if it chanced to 
come in his way.” He looked at Richard with 
admiration. ‘* You’rea most remarkable young 
man, Sir;-I wish that circumstances permitted 
of my shaking you by thehand. Good-morning, 
my dear Sir. You may depend upon my not 
permitting the grass to grow under my feet. 
When your mother comes she will have good 
news for you. Good-morning.” 

The warder took possession of Richard, while 
Mr. Weasel, followed by the young man’s long- 
ing eyes, was ushered to the opposite door, on 
But the 
lawyer’s mind was still within the prison walls, 
though his legs were free, and walking up the 
street of the little town toward his inn. 

** Now, that is really a most remarkable young 
man,” he murmured to himself. ‘‘A most in- 
genious young fellow, upon my word. The idea 
of his having invented anewcrime! Why, bless 
my heart, it’s quite.an epoch—quite an epoch !” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE IRON CAGE. 


So long as Richard had had Mr. Weasel to bear 
him company, half his troubles—so elastic was 
his nature, and so apt for social intercourse— 
seemed to have been removed; but now that that 
brisk, confident voice was heard no more, and 
the stone passages only echoed to the tread of 
the warder and himself, his spirits sank even 
lower than they had been before. Alone in his 
comfortless cell, he went over the lawver’s talk 
anew, and it was strange how the sparks of com- 
It was clear that in the first 
instance his companion had taken a gloomy view 
of his case, that he looked upon Richard’s own 
story with utter disbelief, and was convinced it 
would not hold water before a jury. His remark 
about the money having been recovered must 
have had reference to a possible mitigation of 
the sentence, and therefore took conviction for 
granted. Nor, upon reconsideration of the case 
with calmness—the calm of loneliness and despair 
—was, Richard himself admitted, any other con- 
clusion to be arrived at by a stranger. Those 
who were acquainted with his rash and impulsive 
character and reckless ways would understand 
that he had no serious intention of robbing» 
Trevethick—except, that is, of his daughter ; 
even ‘lrevethick himself must be aware of that; 
though, with that same exception before his eyes, 
it was more than doubtful whether he would ac-. 
knowledge it. Smarting with the sense of the 
deceit that Richard had practiced (almost with 
success) upon him, he might conceal his real im- 
pression of the affair, and treat it as a common 
felony. Taking the brutality of Solomon's man- 
ner to him when he was arrested as an index of 
his prosecutor’s purpose, he felt that this was 
what would happen; and if so, what chance 
would he have against such eviden¢e? Would 
the judge and jury be persuaded to believe that 
he had acted with the romantic folly that had 
in reality possessed him? And if not, to what 
protracted wretchedness might he not be doomed! 

His old hopes, in short, lay dead within him, 
and he felt that his late adviser had been right in 
suggesting the evidence of Harry Trevethick as 
the only means to secure his acquittal. He did 
not look beyond that for an hour. Life for the 
next three weeks would have but one event for 
him—his trial and its result. The little attorney, 
whom he had seen but once, the suasive barrister, 
of whom he had only heard, were from henceforth 
the two persons upon earth who had the most in- 
terest for him of all mankind. If they failed 
him, all was lost. If they succeeded, all, or 
what had now became his all, was gained. He 
thought of Harry only as the being upon whose 
testimony his fate depended ; he did not picture 
her to himself in any other character, though 
perhaps he would have refused to part with her 
even at the price of that liberty which had be- 


‘come 80 precious in his eyes. She would surely 


not refuse to say the half-dozen words, which 
were the ‘‘ open sesame” that alone could set him 
free! He thought of his mother, not so much as 
such—the truest and most unselfish friend he 
had—as the person best qualified to win Harry 
over to speak those words. He was no longer 
ashamed to see her; his heart was so full of 
anxious fear that there was no room for shame ; 
but he was glad that the lawyer had recommend- 
ed her to visit Gethin before coming to Cross 
Key. What he thirsted for was hope, a gleam 
of sunshine, a whi of good news. If his 
mother had not that to give him, let her stay 
away. He did not wish his heart to be melted 
Within him by regrets and tears; if there aul 
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hope, let it harden on, till it was as hard as ada- 
mant, for the hour, tha*, however long delayed, 


must come at last—of vengeance! He thought 


of Solomon Coe as one of a dominant race thinks 


of the slave who has become his master, and was | 
| _ “Why, Weasel told me Smoothbore led the cir- 


his murderer in his heart ten times a day. He 
thought of him as the man who would marry 
Trevethick’s daughter, his own Harry, while he 
(Richard) rotted in jail, 

Such were the bitter reflections, creeping fears, 
and meagre hopes which consumed him when he 


was alone, that is to say, for five-sixths of the day | 


and all the weary night. In the society of Bal- 
four he found, if not solace, at least some respite 
from his gnawing cares. The importance which 
this man had attached to the recovery of stolen 
goods as mitigating the punishment of crime, and 
to good looks in the case of a female witness or 
prisoner, corroborated as it had been by the judi- 
cial experience of Mr. Weasel, gave him confi- 
dence in the convict’s intelligence ; or, at least, 
in his judgment with respect to the matter on 
which Richard’s thoughts were solely concen- 
trated. He was never weary of asking this 
man’s opinion of this point and on that of his 
own case, the details of which he fully confided 
to him. Balfour, on his part, gave him his best 
advice, and whatever comfort he could. He did 
not resent, nor even seem to be aware of the fact, 
that the position in which he stood himself awoke 
no corresponding sympathy in Richard. He 
had taken a fancy to this young fellow, so differ- 
ent from any companion that he hadever known; 
was flattered by his confidence; and felt that 
enthusiasm toward him which oe 
it exists between two persons of widely different 
grades, sometimes begets in the inferior ———~ 
A week passed on, and then, at the same time 
and place as before, Richard was summoned from 
his fellow-prisoners. He turned pale in spite of 


himself, as he rose from the table to meet for 


the first time, since disgrace had overwhelmed 
him, his mother’s face. 

‘‘Don’t give way, my young master,” whis- 
pered Balfour, good-naturedly, ‘‘for that will 
only make the old woman fret.” / 

Richard nodded, and followed the warder, who 
on this occasion led the way through a different 
door. ‘*It ain’t Mr. Weasel this time,” said the 
latter, in answer to his look of surprise; ‘‘ it’ 
private friend, and therefore we can’t let“ you 
have the glass box.” He ushered him into what 
would have been a stone court-yard, except that 
it had a roof also of stone. In the middle of 
this, running right across it, was a sort of cage 
of iron, or rather a passage some six feet broad, 
shut in on either side by high iron rails; within 
this paced an officer of the prison; and on the 
other side of it stood a female figure, whom 
Richard at once recognized as his mother. , It 
was with this iron cage between them, and in the 
presence of an official, that prisoners in Cross 
Key Jail were alone permitted to receive the 
visits of their friends and kinsfolk. It was no 
wonder that in an interview under such restric- 
tions, Mr. Weas@j should have recommended 
caution? 9 

To do Richard justice, however, that- was not 
the reflection that now passed through his mind. 
For all his selfish thoughts and calculations, he 
had really yearned to cast himself on his mo- 
ther’s breast, and feel once more her loving arms 
around him; to whisper in her ever-ready ear 
his sorrow for the past, his anxieties for the fu- 
tura; and when he saw that this was not to be, 
the heart that he would have poured out before 
her seemed to sink and shrink within him. In 
this material obstacle between them he seemed 
to behold a type of the dread doom that was im- 
pending over him—separation from humanity, 
exclusion from the world without, a life-long en- 
tombment within stone walls. He put his hand 
and arm through the bars, mechanically, to touch 
his mother’s fingers, and when he found he could 
not reach them, he burst into tears. It was only 
by a great effort that Mrs. Yorke could main- 
tain her self-control; but she, nevertheless, did 
do so. Her face was calm, and her eyes, though 
full of tenderness and pity, were tearless; only 
her low, soft voice gave token of the weewith- 
in her in its tremulous and faltering tones. 

** Dear Richard,” it said, ‘‘ my own dear Rich- 
ard, take heart; a few days,hence, and you will 
be folded in your mother’s arms; not to stray 
from them again, I trust, my boy, my boy!” 
She pressed her forehead with its fine white hair 
against the cruel bars, and seemed to devour him 
with her loving eyes. ‘* All will yet be well,” 
she continued ; ‘‘your innocence can not fail to 
be established, and this dreadful time will be for-- 
gotten like an evil dream.” 

*“* Have you been to Gethin, mother ?” 

**Yes, dear; I only came from thence this 
morning. Harry sent you her best love. Your 
faith in her, she bade me tell you, is not misé 


placed; she will be in the witness-box, for cer-% 


tain.” This last sentence was uttered in the 
French tongue, and very rapidly. : 

“‘I am very sorry, ma’am,” interrupted the 
official, who had retired to the further extremity 
of the cage, ‘‘ but my orders are to prohibit con- 


versation between prisoners and their friends in ¥ 


a foreign language.”’ 

**I will take care not to transgress again,” said 
Mrs. Yorke, with a sweet smile; ‘‘ your consider- 
ation for us I am sure demands all obedience.” 

*‘Has Mr. Weasel made his arrangements, 
mother ?” 

“* Yes, all; the snbpcena will be sent to Gethin 
er He is most confident as to the re- 
sult.”’ 

** And what does Mr. Smoothbore say? Have 
you seen him?” 

**No, dear, no. But the matter on which I 
Went to Gethin having been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, we may consider that is all settled. 
Your counsel has no doubt of being able to estab- 
lish your innocence, notwithstanding the malice 
of your enemies.” 


** But what is he like, this Smoothbore ?”’ 

_ “Well, the fact is, Richard, we have not got 
him, but another man, Mr. Balais—quite his 
equal, Mr. Weasel assures me, in all respects.”’ 

** Not got him!” cried Richard, impatiently. 


cuit. Why have we not secured him ?” 

** He has been retained by the other side,” an- 
swered Mrs. Yorke, in a tone that she in vain 
endeavored to render. cheerful. ‘‘To say the 
truth, Richard, the prosecutor is exhibiting the 
utmost vindictiveness, and straining every nerve 
for a conviction. Money, which he was said to 
be so fond of, is now no object with him, or at 
least he spares none. But he can not bribe 
twelve honest men, nor a righteous judge.” 

**I knew it,” exclaimed Richard, stamping his 
foot on the stone floor. ‘* Those sullen brutes, 
Trevethick and the other, would have my life, 
if they could. There is nothing that they would 
stick at, be assured of that—and do you put 
Weasel on his guard—to work my ruin. How 
could he be such a dolt as to let them be before- 
hand with him, when he himself said there was 
not an hour to be lost !” 

** Indeed, Richard, all was done for the best. 
Qne could scarcely expect Mr. Weasel to ad- 
vance so large a sum as was required, without 
security; and he did communicate with Mr. 
Smoothbore as soon as he had satisfied himself 
upon that score. -. He assures me Mr. Balais is 
‘quite as clever.a counsel. 
have told you of the change, had you not pressed 
the question so directly.” 


‘‘'Tell me all, mother; tell me every thing; I. 


adjure you to keep nothing back. To think and 
guess and fear, in a place like this, is worse than 
not to know the worst. ‘Trevethick is a miser, 
and yet you say he is spending with a lavish 


hand. How is it you\know that ?” 
** Why, Mr. Smoothbdxe’s clerk is a friend of 
Mr. Weasel’s, and he hea im that his 


¢master has never received so large a retaining 
fee as on this occasion. ‘The sum we offered, 
two days afterward, though larger than is cus- 

omary, was, he said, but a trifle compared with 


have something else to tell me yet, mo- 
ther—I see it in your eyes} If you go away 
with it untold, you leave me on the rack.” 

‘*There is nothing more,” answered his mo- 
ther, hesitatingly, ‘‘ or almost nothing.” 

‘*What.is it?” cried Richard, hoarsely—- 
what is it?” 

** Well, merely this: that thinking that no 
money should be spared to help you in this 
dreadful trouble, Richard, and having but a very 
little of my own, I—I forgot my pride and stead- 
fast resolution never to ask your father—” / 

**You did not apply to Carew for money, 
surely ?” ejaculated Richard, angrily. ‘*'To let 
him know that I was here was ruin.” 

‘*It may have been ill judged, indeed, dear 
Richard,” replied his mother, quietly; ‘‘ but it 
was not ill meant. Do you suppose it cost me 
nothing to be his suppliant? Do you suppose I 
have no scorn nor hate, as you have, for those 
who have wronged me and you? If fury could 
avail to set you free, your mother would be as 
the tigress robbed of her young. It is an easy 
thing enough to fume and foam; it is hard to 
have to clasp the knees of those whom you de- 
spise, in vain.” © 

‘* He refused you, then—this man ?” 


‘‘ He did, Richard. He told me—what I had [ 


not learned from you; I do not say it to reproach 
you, dear—what it was that had so long detain- 
ed you at Gethin. He mentioned, in coarsest 
terms, your love for. Harry, and how you had 
misrepresented yourself to ‘l'revethick as the heir 
of Crompton in order to win her. He expressed 
a callous indifference to your present peril, and 
added something more in menace than in warn- 
ing respecting that affair with Chandos which 
caused you to leave his roof. Since it seemed 
ou had made no secret of the matter to Mr. 
Veasel, I showéd him Carew’s note; and his 
opinion is that Trevethick has spies at ‘work to 
track your past. This may or may not injure 
you. Mr. Weasel thinks that it will not; but 
it shows the rancor with which this case is press- 
ed by Trevethick—a malice which we‘ are alto- 
gether at a loss to understand.” | 

Richard ground his heel upon the stone with- 
out’ reply, while his mother looked at him in 
gravest sorrow. 

‘‘ Your time is almost up, ma'am,” said the 
warder; ‘‘there’s only a minute more.” 

‘‘You told her how muth depended on her, 
mother, did you ?” said Richard, rousing himself 
in the effort. 

‘* Yes, dear. She will not fail us, never fear. 
Keep heart and hope; and as for me, you will be 
sure that not a moment of my waking thoughts 
is wasted upon aught but you. I shall see you 


pagain, once more at least, before your—before 
¢the trial comes on; and Mr. Weasel will be here 
Is there any thing, my own } 
dear boy, that I can do for you ?” 


next week again. 


‘*One moment, mother. Carew has not pun- 


ished you on my account, I trust? He has not. 


cut off—” 

‘*The annuity? Yes; he has stopped that.” 
** May he rot on earth, and perish everlasting- 

‘*Hush, hush, dear; pray be calm; there is 
no need to fret. I can support myself without 
his aid ; indeed I can ; and perhaps he may relent 
when he gets sane, for he was like a madman at 
my coming to Crompton. Mr. Whymper will 
do all he can, Iam sure. How cruel it was of 
me to heed your words, and tell you— Look to 
him, warder, look to my son!” she screamed. 

Richard had indeed turned deadly pale, and 
though his fingers still mechanically clutched the 
iron rail, was swaying to and fro; the warder 
unlocked the passage-gate, and ran to him just 
in time to save his falling headlong on the pave 


| ment, 


Indeed, I should not. 
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*“* Are you a man,” said the agonized woman, 
‘‘or iron likeffhis’—and she beat against the 
raving passionately—‘‘that you will not let a 
mother kiss her son when he is dying?” 

“* Nay, nay, ma’am; it’s not so bad as that,” 
said the warder, good-naturedly ; ‘‘ see, he’s a- 
coming round agen all right. I’ve seen a many 
took like that. “In half a minute he’ll be himself 
n.~ Ft’s his trouble as does it, bless you. If 
take my advice, you'll spare both your son 
rself the pgin of parting, and leave him 


as he is, O bail for it, it’s just a faint, 
that’s all.” 
** Let me kiss him once,” implored the unhap- 


py woman. ‘‘*QOh, man, if you have éver known 
a mother’s love, let me is 
a five-pound note—take it, and leave me still 
your debtor—but one kiss.” 

** Nay, ma’am, I can’t take your money; of 
which, as I couldn’t help hearing you say, you 
have not got too much to spare. But you shall 
kiss your bonnie boy, and welcome ;” and with 
that the stout warder took the unconscious: lad 
up in his arms, and bore him within the passage ; 
and his mother put her lips between the bars and 
pressed them to his forehead once, twice, thrice. 

** There, there, ma’am; that will do,” mutter- 
ed the man, impatiently ; “‘ and even that is as 
much as my place is worth. Now, just tap at 
yonder door, and they'll let you out.” 

Mrs, Yorke obeyéd him without a word. She 
had heard the heavy fluttering sigh that betoken- 
ed Richard’s return to consciousness, and knew 
that the worst was over ; unless, indeed, the com- 
ing back to life might not be the worst of all. 


A PRUSSIAN BATTERY BEFORE 
MET 


Metz, which, like Strasbourg, has gained in 
the present war an excellent reputation for sus- 
taining a severe and prolonged siege, is consid- 
ered to be one of the strongest fortresses of 
France. Indeed, it has constantly been declared 
to be impregnable, and such would seem to be 
the opinion of the Prussians, as we hear that 
orders have been given by the King ‘‘ to avoid 
further bloodshed, and bide their time,” which, re- 
marks a contemporary, signifies starvation. ‘The 
most contrary reports have been circulated as to 
the true state of the garrison and inhabitants. 
The French, quoting the words of soldiers who 
had escaped through the Prussian lines, say that 
Meats still well provisioned, that the inhabitants 

@ in capital spirits, and even that the usual 
business of the town is still being carried on. 
The Prussians, on the other hand, have beén in- 
formed by deserters that the town is in a wretch- 
ed state, and that the cavalry horses are being 
killed for food. The French again assert that 
several balloons dispatched from Metz have been 
picked up containing letters from officers of 
BaZzalnr’s army, all dis@laiming theslightest idea 
of acapitulation. Whefher or not these airy mes- 
sengers were dispatch re with a view of de- 
ceiving the enemy than for the purpose of re- 
assuring anxious friends is doubtful, but the 
former supposition seems far the more likely one. 

The illustration on page 693 represents a 
Prussian battery planted on one of the hills 
commanding the town. . 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


* True builder of a church now in course of construc- 
tion, when the toast of his health was given, rather 
eniginatically replied that he was ‘‘ more fitted for the 
scaffold than for public speaking.” 


A young man wants to know what business he had 

better go into that will enable him to occupy a high 

sition in society. Let him try the roofing busihess. 

In th trade a smart man will soon get to the top of 
er. 


A rather grim bon mot by Bismarck comes to us 
from a European correspondent. The Count was din- 
ing with some friends immediately after the surrender 
of Strasbourg, and the conversation naturally turned 
on the war, and the devastation that attended the 
progress of the victorious armies. One of the guests 
remarked that France would pay dearly for her wanton 
attack on Germany. ‘Oh no,” replied the Count, “it 
will cust her only two Napoleons.” 


e A lady in Paris recently gave a concert at her house 

Do you like Rossini?” said she to one of her male 
guests. ‘“* Rossini?—indeed I do; he is my favorite 
com r.” “Are you familiar with his * Barber’ [of 
Seville) ?” “Oh dear no,” was the reply; “1 always 


shave myself.’ 


“You haven’t got such a thing as a pair of old trow- 
sers, have you?” “No, my man,” said the merchant; 
*“*I don’t keep my wardrobe in my counting-house.” 
** Where do you live?” rejained Pat, “and I'll cali in 
the morning for the ould pair you’ve got on.” 


Fevit ror Newsmen—Fresh dates. 


“‘ Sambo, do you know how to make a hen lay boiled 
eggs ?” Boggs one day. ‘* No,” said Sambo, “I 
does not.” ‘ Why, dat am easy enuff; all you hab 
to do is to gib de fow! hot water fer to drink, an’ dey 
come out ready fer eatin’.” 


™ 


Smollett tells an anecdote of a half-crazy free-thinker 
of his day, who, chancing in Rome, stopped one da 
before a bust of Jupiter, and, bowing low, thus ad- 
dressed the dethroned idol: “Sir, if you shotld ever 
get your head above water again, I hope you will re- 
member that I treated you politely in your adversity.” 


A Man or Lerrers—The penny postman. 


A ora hin went recently to a well-known lawyer and 
enga 
claimed a legacy, to which her right was disputed. The 
suit was lost, and the poor maiden said to the lawyer, 
** How can I ever repay you for all the time and. trouble 
which you have taken on my account? I have nothing 
but my heart to give you.” “* My clerk takes the fees 
—go to him,” answered the lawyer, gruffly. 


The heaviest internal tax is paid by those who drink 
bad whisky. 


A physician writes asking a renewal of a note which 
he owes, giving as a reason therefor: **We are in a 
— crisis. There is not a sick man in the dis- 
trict.’ 


— 


A Mr. Gridley, who advertises a tract of land for sale 
in Georgia, among other recommendations says: “* The 
land is said to be very valuable, but I never could get 
nearer than half a mile of it, not having any canoe at 
my command. It is warranted to yield from thirty to 
forty bushels of bull-frogs to the acre, and alligators 
enough to fence’the entire tract.” 


An unfortunate listener begs for some one to invent 
a “ noiseless hand-organ.” 


An Irishwoman, in her will, ordered her body to be 
— after death, as she was afraid of being buried 
ve. 


Tue Mas cannes Every Tare 
The waiter. 


A youn man in Louirville is advertised to marry a 
County belle in the Mammoth Cave, This 
looks like running matrimony into the ground. 


Men don't commit suicide in Memphis. When tired 
of life — go out and insult some one, and are at 
once shot dead. 


Tut Bey Srate—Tunis. 


It was a “ Lunnon” livery-stable keeper who present- 
ed the following bill for tie use of a horse: 
Anos ew ee ee ee ee be 10a. Od, 
Atakynonymom ee ee ee 6 
Toatolhofol 94 108. 6d. 
In which terms he obviously meant to record the 
charge for “a horse,” and for “a taking of him 
home,” likewise the “total of all.”. Its orthographic- 
al peculiarity is owing to the idiom‘of the country. 


Hearing a physician remark that a small blow would 
break the nose, a rustic exclaimed: “‘ Well, I dunno 
‘bout that. I’ve blowed my nose a number of times, 
and never broke it yet.” 


How To A Hrr—Strike. 


They toll a bell in Winchester, Indiana, every half 


hour, as a signal for the inhabitants to take their 


quinine. 
FRANCE. 
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him to manage a suit for her, in which she _ 
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BETTING ON THE FAVORITE. 
(jcr illustration on page 69). given apropos 
the fall racing season at Jergme Park. repre- 
ents scene thal must be familiar to all; Cogs 
ve visited peasant! resore—s 


iste 


Tv) 


h scene presents a 
st¢dy of character. 
as at hik spirited pictare 


will show, has not fasied to par it to excellent 


CHANGES. 
Br ANNIE THOMSS. 
are married, some are dead.” 
Wer were ail 
‘oanger than we are now: and we 
tii band. <A company of verita- 
itizens of 2: @ corps) of the lightest- 
toi B-hemians t hat ever fought its litle 


poor, industrious, reck- 
people who were all animated 
by the hope thas *‘in the dars to ¢ome”™ we should 
4 ourselves in oar several careers, and 
hat might be named) wi th pride. 

at Endeavor and Nerag- 


ae 


He we Used to play 


eat seat of 
ins Agate | either, she would avow with decision that she 


+ roung then. or Bt least we were , 


at Conquest and Success, at Di sap pointment ; 


Defeat. in those bonny. hopeful dars! How 
cur competrs. and patronize our betters! 
plan and hope and en{ fourage! 
ehove all. how we nsed to like one another! 

We were not all bound for the sameé goal 
There were very few’ of us bound together br 
Teg niscences ¢ if < till earlier dat re. Bat though 
me were bre ht to gener by 

r several vi We, a| season or two, 
led u he three oe masketeers) in being **one 
for all—all for one.” 

We were all gq nartered in and about London 
at the time of which I write, and I fancy we 
ail thought that civilization ended somewhere 
shoat the **artists quarter” in Kensington, and 
tliat there was no other mart for intellect in the 
world than thatin the Strand. We all painted, 
or wrote, or sang for money—for the daily bread 
we ate so gayly—for the bright, innocent recrea- 

n in which we indulged so freely. We were 
wil, in fact, voung and happy and* poor. 

Piace aux dames. Mrs. Meredith was the 
aeen regnant, by universa] consent, of our brill- 
jaunt little coterie. Was she a widow then? I 
really forget; for her husband had always been 
such an unimportant item in her, existence that 
people omitted to take down the date of his de- 
cease. She had been known to .the public be- 
fore her marriage as a graceful artist and a clev- 
‘r art critic; known to a wide circle of admir- 
ing friends as charming Bella Vanghan. When 
she married she did not sink her individuality, 
As too Many artists ao, nor did she suffer her 
(;od-given genius to be submerged in the ocean 
of domesticity. She.drew as correctly, and col- 
ored as beautifully, and wrote about the drawing 
and coloring of others as cleverly ag ever. But 
-he worked harder as Mrs. Meredith than she 
had ever done as Bella Vaughan, and so was 
not qgite so frequently seen at the opera and in 
the saloons of titled patronesses of art. We her 
juniors gained by her loss—not that she ever 
thought, it such—for she made her pretty house 
in the Victoria Road the assembling spot for us 
all whenever we liked to assemble there. 

And we liked to assemble there very often in- 
deed. Her little drawing-room was a snug spot 
to linger in, let the weather be what it would—a 
soft ruse-tinted room, with bass-reliefs from the 


resem 


Parthenon friezes covering one side-wall, and . 


luxuriously shaped chairs and lounges disposed 
£0 that you could study the antique in comfort ; 
flowers in abundance always, and a full provi- 


sion of books and serials and newspapers, of ad- | 


mnissions to picture-galleries, and programmes of 
concerth, and bills of new plays, and studies from 
the last and loveliest thing in models. 

Il remember one afierndon well when several 
of the most prominent members of La hel/e Al- 
lignce, as we calied ourselves in the height of 

eour foolish, bright gnthusias m, were gathered to- 
gether in this roora. Kate Arden and her two 
friends, Laura and Mimi Drayton; Flora Byng, 
the seulptress; Ellen Haves, or ‘ “Stella,” as we 
called her among ourselves, the novelist; and 
Miss Gwynne, the musical composer and eminent 
contralto. 

Kate Arden was the most admired, most be- 

lieved in, most sought after of us She had 
no specialty save that of veing t iful as yet; 
and, perhaps for this very reason, believing, as 
we did, that she could dv any thing if she tried, 
we looked forward two her most hopefully. She 
Was the sister of a prosperous writer on sensible 
who had lpng ago shaken 
himself free of the harmless Bohemianism in 
avhich we were all steeped. And she had hair 
of a, golden hue, and was adored by every young 
artist who had ever cme in contact with her. 

One of these was making a study of her fine- 
ly planted head as she sat on a tiger-skin in Mrs. 
Meredith's drawing-room this afternoon. His 
name was Denis Daly, and he was rapidly mak- 
ing that name known by the cartoons he con- 
tributed to a rising periodical. Iie was verv 

young, not above two-and-twenty. and he had 
a gloriously beautiful dark oval face; and he was 
the idol of us ail in those days. (Clever and 
bright, gay and full of love. Gifted, in fact, 
with one of those glittering yet deep Irish na- 


“tures that inform the melodies of Moore, and 


the eloquence of Burke and Grattan. 

liis career had only just commenced, and it 
Was a very successful one already. Some short 
time before, he had come to London without 
money, without friends, without a prospect of 
remunerative employment. But there was a 


magic in his pencil which charmed the public ; 


the exigencies of , 
| the organizer-in-chief of these frequent gather- 


ings. Known—and known, on the whole, not 


to harrate our experiendes, and criticise | 


How 


| and now Denis Daly was a popular pet. and wa- : 


' unspoiled br his ity. He had the power 
of winning men as well as women to him. Even 
as he sat there, lavishing compliments on the 
lovely outlines of the pro Be be was copying, 
Charles Selwyn (or “Carlo,” as he was called 
farniliariy ), his rival in the favor of Miss Arden, 
could not hate him. As Denis Daly was always 


whom he seemed bent on ruining himself in 
s and pale gray gloves; the reward for 


to pieces, if need be. 

It was very difficult at that time to discover 
which of these who were fighting so frankly for 
ber favor had won it. She mamtained a strict 
neutrality, and was chary of her words on the 
sutject of either, even to her bosom friends. 
When too hardly pressed for an opinion about 


adored them both; that Denis was a dear, and 
Carlo a darling; and that they were both per- 
fectly welcome to continue their present system 
of worskip for herself, free from all interference 


from mutual friends. 


Two of these mutaal wore benchies tea, 
but not beauties after the artist heart, as was 
Kate Arden. One of them, Mimi Drayton, a 
fair, dreamy-ered girl, played in a way that we 
all thought promised well for Arabella God- 
dard’s overthrow. She loved her piano as Denis 
Daly loved his art, and Carlo loved his verses, 


and Stella loved her stories of love and crime 
and folly and society. 


stella was the active agent, the leading spirit, 


unfavorably—to the public while still a girl, pet- 
ted by her friends, spoiled by her family, living 
a life that was as bright on the surface as a 
fairy queen's, she was the one of the group for 
whom the future seemed to have the brightest 
things in store. I knew her better than I knew 
any of the others. If in painting a portrait that 
many will recognize I idealize a little, I must be 
forgiven for old friendship’s sake. 

She was that queer contradiction, a woman 
with an earnest, fixed purpose, who yet can take 
life easily and brightly. In these early days, 
just after the excitement of her first success, 
she worked as hard and unceasingly as if she 
had never made it. She was an anomaly even in 
that anomalous society—a writer always ready 
with a book to be published, or to write an arti- 
cle or review—a girl always ready to give a 
dance or go to one—an Amazon whose whole 
heart and interest seemed to be centred in the 
horse she was riding—a woman rarely free from 
a wearing anxiety. 

The personnel of a woman can not be put 
upon paper easily. Stella will be pronounced 
unworthy of the prominent position she occupied 
in that cligue whose characteristics I am por- 
traying. ‘She was attractive enongh and good- 
looking enough to be called charming and pretty 
by those who liked her. But to the great ma- 
jority she must have appeared just a moderate- 
looking, graceful-mannered girl; nothing more. 


glishwoman, yet with none of thedanguor of the 
South about her. That languor might be hers 
possibly im after-years, and the possession of it 
would improve her considerably. But at the 
time of which I wr:te she was as full of perpetual 


motion, of quick resolve and quicker action, as 
any thing not American could be. 
Brunette, of the middle height and size, slim, 


| and subtile in manner, yet with not a trace of 


the taint of slyness in that subtilty. Small-feat- 
ured, dark -complexioned, with a look of race 
about her points. When I have said that she 
was and had these things, I have said all that 
need be said as to her personal appearance. 

There was a good deal of happy aggressive 
assurance in her manner at this epoch. She had 
made her mark in the world of letters, and 
whether that mark was large or small, it distin- 
guished her enviably. She had her accepted 
position, and her regular pursuits, and her big 
object—greater success—to fall back upon in all 
her troubles. -And the knowledge that she had 
these made her rather antipathetic to the mo- 
tiveless many who moved about her, and intol- 
erant to all such as did not admit her claims. 

By her side on this special April afternoon, 
when I introduce them to you first, stood two 
men who had made their marks, too, in litera- 
ture, but in sach ways as did not clash with hers. 
A special correspondent of a flourishing ‘‘ daily,” 
and a blooming celebrity in the person oi a bur- 
lesque-writer. Both of them sufficiently well 
—— and reputed already to make their open- 

expectations of future fortune and 

her fame perfectly reasonable. _ Buovant-na- 
on men, who made the most of those circum- 
stances ’which threw them into the best society 
one hour, and into the bar of a tavern the next, 
to write about it (the society). 

A little nearer to the light than the corner in 
which Stella had enthroned herself, Miss Gwynne, 
the clever musical coniposer aforesaid, sat at the 
piano, and half hummed, half sang a song, the 
Mords of which Stella had written, called ** Other 
Days”, and I stood by her side, and envied Stella 
a distinction such singing of her words gave 

er. 

I.was ambitious in those days of following in 
Stella's foots but she seemed so far above 
me then that I had only the hope of successfully 
emulating her in my dreams. She had got me 
placed—that is to say, she had got short stories 
of mine accepted in one or two second-rate mag- 
azines. So I believed in her—in her present ex- 
cellence, and the realization of her future high 
aspirations—more heartily than any of the others. 


stephanots 
which be was honestly ready to rack his brain 


Brunette, very decidedly brunette for an En-' 


| 


What was I? J will introduce myself last— 
when I have brought one of the most typical of 
our band to the fore. A Mr. Warren—a romantic 
realist, if ever there was one in this world, who 


wrote prose poetry of a splendid order by the 4 
yard whenever he was pushed, and understood 


genius, a 
gentleman of good birth, a man of whose 
high position in letters was widely recognized, 


and yet, by some strange chance, a member for a 
time of our glittering, hollow confraternity 

He was older than any of the rest, and his 
coming among us was the work of accident, not 
design. Stella had been the agent in this case, 
as she was, indeed, in most cases of new intro- 
ductions. She had met him at an outside party, 
and had set herself the congenial task of winning 
as much notice and as warm a regard as it was in 
her to win and him to give. How she succeeded 
was best known to herself. At any rate, he had 
thought it worth while to follow her into her own 
familiar places, and for a while he was regarded 
as an interloper by her older friends. 

Now for myself. I would fain describe myself 
simply as I have described the rest. But, in tell- 
ing of these things, I am animated far more by 
Stella's -pirit than I am by my own. She would 
have described me thus: ** Miss Owen—a brown 
monkey, who thinks she will write as well as I 
do some day. I know you think that impossible, 
Mr. Warren, regarding me as the excellent and 
unexcelled thing Iam. Stil] Miss Owen is not 
so utterly despicable as you think every one else 
after me.” ‘This Stella would say before me; 
but I have reason to believe that behind my back 
her words were warm and commendatory, as only 
friendship justified them in being. 

Why were we assembled in Mrs. Meredith’s 
drawing-room on this half-tearful, half-smiling 
April afternoon? I really don’t know, unless it 
was that we took great pleasure in each others’ 
society, and so cana it with a motive, or with- 
out a motive, whenever the o occurred. 
By way of excuse for having got us there, Mrs. 
Meredith was showing us her picture of 
‘* Rosa Bonheur in her Studio,” which we all 
knew by heart already; and, by way of excuse 
for having come at her eneee bidding, we 
were all taking a great verbal interest in where it 
“‘ onght to have been hung,” if only she had fin- 
ished it in time for this year’s Academy. 

Miss Stella was the only preoccupied and rath- 
er selfishly absorbed one among us this day. 

‘*You people who paint live in the clouds as 
far as every thing else is concerned,” she said, 
when ‘*‘ Other Days” had come to an end, and we 


were all gathered around the easelon which ‘‘ Rosa * 


Bonheur” was stretched. 

‘* And you.people who write expect the rest 
of the world to be constantly about what 
you have written—different forms of the same 
creditable aspiring art-mind; that is all,.dear,” 
Mrs. Meredith said. 

** After all, with such dramatic power as Miss 
Stella undoubtedly possesses—we all agree that 
she does possess it’ —{Mr. Lacy, the aspirant for 
honors in burlesque paused for an answer—we all 
agreed that she did possess them—and then he 

t on)—** the real wonder of the age is that she 
sn’t learn ‘ business,’ and write for the stage.” 

*“* Nobody would act as I intended. People 
never do in real life,” Stella said, laughing. 

** We all do as you wish us to do, as far as 
you favor us by making your wishes known,” 
Mr. Warren said, pointedly. ‘“‘Take me, for 
example: I have given up making. classical puns 
and whisky punch at your behest.” 

** And I have really tried to do something bet- 
ter than make pretty bonnets, and wear them out 
at the Zoo on Sundays, Stella,” Kate Arden cried. 

** And I have humiliated myself before a mu-. 
sic-publisher in the vain endeavor to get him to 
publish something higher than the tweedledum- 
and-tweedledee prettinesses that sell so largely, 
on your recommendation,” Miss Gwynne chimed 
in. ‘** Ungrateful creature, to say you can’t get 
people to act as you wish them to act, when both 
Mr. Warren and Mr. Lacy are acting as if they 
were in love with you, and we all know you 
wish—” 

‘‘Hush!” Kate Arden said, coming to the 
rescue, with her grand air and cool tones ; ‘‘ we- 
none of us know what Stella wishes, that’s the 
beauty of it—of her, I mean. What were we 
talking about before Miss Gwynne made honor- 
able mention of Mr. Warren and Mr. Lacy ?” 

**T will tell you what Stella wishes just now,” 
Stella herself said, sagerly. ‘“* We are all going 
to immortalize ourselves in our several ways, of 
course; but now, while we are young and happy 
and fond of each other and insignificant, let us 
immortalize ourselves in concert.” 

**T will gladly go into partnership with you, 
but I don’t care to increase the firm,” Mr. War- 
ren said, slowly. 

‘Let us start a magazine, and keep it up b 
ourselves, unaided Chases 
Selwyn suggested. 

‘+ Let us make Ste'la the editress,” Denis Daly 
struck in. 

**And you do the frontispiece for it, Daly,” 
Mr. Lacy said. 

‘*We must talk over the title first,” Brand— 
the man who had been war-correspondent for a 
daily’ "interrupted. 

‘‘We won't have the name of a place or of 
a firm, will we ?” Stella pleaded. ‘*‘ Let us have 
something peculiar to ourselves.” 

*** Unfit for Publication,’ would take no end,”’ 
Mr. Lacy said; and then Denis Daly sat down 
to sketch out the outline of a pictured back for 
the embryo magazine. 

‘‘ This is my idea—look here!” he said, draw- 
ing away as fast as he could. 
peculiar to ourselves—the editress, accompani 


by all the contributors and the one subscriber,/ 
on her way to 


_kept for her,” 


‘Something qui 


**We ought to meet at least once a week, to 
talk over the contents,” Mr. Selwyn said. 

‘“We might as well make out a programm 
of the entertainment to-night,” Mr. Lacy atited. 

‘* Mrs. Meredith, may we stay a little longer.” 
Stella asked, imploringiy, of our hostess ; and our 
hostess said, *‘ Yes, if we could put up ’ with the 
remains of last night's supper” (I forgot to say 
that we had all been at a party at her house the 
previous night), ** instead of a proper dinner.” 

**Chicken and lobster salad and Hungarian 
wines are good enough for me,” Stella said, and 
we all chorused our satisfaction at staying. 

** Let us rejoice in its being spring and not au- 
tumn, because we can have oysters, and needn't 
go out of town,” Mr. Brand said. 

** Let us rejoice more especially over the latter 
fact,” Stella said. *‘London, dear London! [ 
suppose some people live out of it, though. . There 
are savage tribes who exist all the y round 
out of reach of Piccadilly, I have heard.’ 

“* For my own I am more sympathetic 
with life in the ‘Modern Athens,’ than with 
London life; the Bohéan of my day would have 
shone you down,” Mr. Warren ‘said. 

‘‘So you say, because it’s over,” Stella said. 
““Why, Denis we will make Tenniel look to 
his laurels, an 

** As for on Mr. Lacy interrupted, ** se 
eral of your fellow-novelists 

“*may groyel 


Tis for you to contradict them, and you'll do it in 
a DOV 

Which the critics will declare to be—’” 


‘* A step from the sublime,” Stella interrupt- 
ed, langhing. ‘‘I know they will; but there's 
one thing the critics can’t do, and while they 
can’t do that one thing I can suffer and be strong } 
under their chastisings.” | / 

** What's the one thing ?” 

** They can't banish me from London ; if, for 
my bad grammar, they could send me into the 
country to become subjective, I should soon go 
where Denis Daly is sending me in his frontis- 


jece.” 
‘A good wholesome course of the study of 
butter-cups and daisies would do you good,” Mr. 
Brand said. 

**So another of my friends said,” Stella re- 
torted; ‘‘ either that or starvation in an uneom- 
fortably furnished garret was the medicine he 
proposed for the cure of my compositions.” 

‘* The study of butter-cups and daisies, under 
certain conditions, wouldn't be bad,” Charles 
Selwyn said. 

‘*When you make. your grand success— 
which, of course, will be with your next book— 
take a house at Richmond, Stella,” Kate Arden 
said. 


**Too far—altogether too far. I think every 
thing ought to take place in Piccadilly, and every 
one ought to live in one or other of the adjoin- 
ing streets.’ 

**Put your theory into practice as soon as. | 
possible, Miss Hayes. You know your mother 
would go and live on the top of the Monument, 
if you said you liked the situation.” 

**T’d rather live on the top of it than be com- 
pelled to live an hour's drive from it,” Stella 


** Now I can understand that sort of love of 
place, if Paris were the place loved,” Kate Arden 
sai 


d. 

** And I can understand it if it were expressed 
about the borders of the blue Mediterranean,” 
Mr. Warren put in. 

** And I think we can all understand it about 
London,” Mr. Brand exclaimed ; “‘ for my own 
part, I honestly confess that at least half the 
income for which I am working so hard goes in 
Hansoms; I can walk in any other city in thé 
world, but I can’t walk in London.” 

** And you don’t like walking any = Ted- 
dys so the inability is no drawback,” Mr. Lacy 


**Don’t you think Kate and Mr. Selwyn are 
going on very favorably ?” Mimi Drayton whis- 
pered to Miss Hayes. 

‘‘]T hope not,” that young lady replied, ener- 
getically ; ** we ought to resemble heaven in that 
respect ; there should be no talk of marrying and 
giving in marriage among us—at any rate, there 
should be no talk of it for some years. ‘The 
world is full of folly and sin ;’ we needn't go and 
add to it yeta while.” 

**Stella is talking as if she didn’t know we* 
all know that she would marry to-morrow if she 
could insure having a riding-horse and a carriage 
Miss Gwynne said, laughing. 
** Will you all come to me and discuss her charms 
on Thursday evening ?” 

_** Yes,” we all chorused ; *‘ and you won’t let 
any one sing to us or play to us, will you ?” Stel- 
la added. ‘‘ Human beings should be occasion- 
ally forced to rely on their own conversational 
powers—taught, for instance, to stand erect on 
two legs, and talk to their —— with- 
out looking awkward.” 

‘*You may talk to as many jun fellow- 
creatures as you can get to listen to you, Stella.” 

**And as I beneficently desire to give you 
something to talk about, Miss Hayes, let me offer 
you a box at thé Prince ‘of Wales's for to-morrow 
night to see my new burlesque,” Mr. Lacy said ; 
and Stella accepted his offer with a warmth of 
pleasure that made her entirely forget two other 
engagements she had already made for ‘*to- 
morrow evening.” | 

** You have been going about so much lately, 
ral ’t you be late with the copy for the novel that 
is announced as ready on the Ist of May ?” Mr. 
Brand said, langhing. And then we all began 
to make plans for going to the Royal Academy 
together on the Ist of May, and for eating ices 
in Grange’s afterward. 

The Ist of May came—day of high hopes and 
bitter qualms! and a y number of those’ 
whom I have been striving to depict drified to- 


| e classics underst | 
hE = | I used sometimes to fancy; a clever, brilliant | 
AG. ceevraung Der in Bis cartuous, unucr Various 
names, so Carlo was constantly immortalizing 
+4 her in song and story. She was the theme of 
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gether, in the way we had of drifting together, in 
the rooms at the Royal Academy. We had 
come to see the people and each other, not the 
pictures, on this the first day, so we moved about, 
or sat still and gossiped with each other, and 
made no efforts to see how art had progressed 
since 1865. 

‘¢The man who appreciates color to that de- 
gree can never go back to drawing on the wood,” 
Denis Daly said, after a long look at a marvel- 
ous study in white, by a great colorist of that 
ear. 
me Don’t you get on to color yet, then; wait till 

-ou’ve illustrated me as you promised the other 
day,” Stella said. 

*¢] think working together in the way we con- 
template is sure to be successful,” Denis Daly 
said. ‘* You see author and artist will consult 
each other. I shall not be in danger of illus- 
trating some other meaning than yours. 4 

‘* The serial will run for eighteen months, won’t 
it?” Mr. Lacy asked. ‘‘ During that time, at 
least, the flock is safe to fly together, for we all 
have an interest in each of you.” 

‘¢ And after that time,” Stella said, ‘‘ there 
is great pleasure in the thought that we must 
play our parts on the same stage. We are bound 
to follow out our ‘respective careers in London. 
Where else can we go to succeed—to live, even ?” 

‘‘We needn't ask where, because we would 
none of us try it if we were told. Look at the 
eminent author of ‘ Clogging his Wheels ;’ don’t 
you wish you knew how he did the trick with that 
book, Miss Hayes ?” 

‘*Miss Hayes wins by honors,” Mr. Warren 
said, lounging up to the group. 

‘* He will forget presently that Stella is a lady, 
and will congratulate her on being a scholar and 
a gentleman,” a casual acquaintance of Mr. 
Lacy's remarked. 

‘You're wrong there,” that gentleman replied. 
‘‘There are two things that Warren never for- 
gets—himself and the presence of a lady.” 

Those bright, happy days—bright in spite of 
many: clouds, happy in spite of many disappoint- 
ments! Well-watched, well-applauded work 
must always be a delightful thing to the young. 
In the case of artists ‘‘ the labor they delight in 
physics pain,” undoubtedly. 7 

That guild was a very pleasant one. It was 
one of intense, keen sympathy, and unselfish 
good-will. We read and repeated all that was 
kindly said about each other. We prognostic- 
ated brilliant successes for each other. We 
would have worked and sacrificed for each other, 
had need been; and as there was no need for us 
to work and sacrifice for each other, we made 
merry together, and said kind things about each 
other's probable destinies. On the whole, we 
were kinder for our brightness, and brighter for 
our kindness toxin each other; and if our 
lives were rather fvérish, and our customs fitful, 
there was nothing unhealthy about either. | 

It was a very sunshiny period ; and it passed. 

It is not two years since we met and talked as 


- though we were to go on meeting in the same 


way for the next ten years—and now we are all 
scattered. Denis Daly, the best liked of them 
all, the one who had made his mark the earliest 
in life and worn his laurels the most modestly, 
is beyond us all now, far above even what we 
had prognosticated for him—buried in the Nor- 
wood Cemetery. And nearly all the rest of the 
little band that declared itself to be like heaven, 
in that ‘‘in it there was no marrying or giving 
in marriage,” are ‘‘ wedded wives” and husbands 
now. 

The destinies of all are rather different to what 
was then imagined for them. Kate Arden and 
Charles Selwyn have thrown in their lots to- 
gether, and she fulfills the onerous duties of wife 
as well as she did those of admired beauty. 
Stella has married a clergyman, whose flock 
feeds in a sequestered spot far out of reach of 
the sound of the roar of Piccadilly. ~ 
_«\s for myself! Well, I find it hard some- 
times to realize that — 

“Some are married, some are dead.” 


TALKING-MACHINES, 


A DISTINCTION between the honest and the 
deceptive in these contrivances deserves to be 
noted. ‘There have been some so-called talking 
and singing machines in which the talking and 
singing really came from human lips, under such 
circumstances as led the audience to believe that 
mechanism produced the sounds. We know 
very littlé about Roger Bacon’s speaking head; 
but there is reason to believe that, if the ma- 
chine were ever produced at all, the sounds emit- 
ted came from human lips. A famous exhibi- 
tion, called the Invisible Girl, was a deception 
in which much ingenuity was displayed. In this 
machime there was a girl or lady concerned, who 
did the talking and singing, and who was invisi- 
ble to the audience; the deception consisted in 
leading the visitors to suppose that she was in a 
small globe suspended in mid-air. ‘There were 
four upright posts, united at top by four horizon- 
tal rails, like the frame-work of a table. Bent 
wires, Springing up from the posts, converged to 
an ornamental centre; and from these wires was 
suspended a hollow copper ball, with four trump- 
et-mouths on four sides. This was all the 
visitors saw. Any person wishing to propose 
& question, spoke it into one of the trumpet- 
mouths; and presently afterward an appropriate 
answer came from all the four mouths. The 
voice was so soft that it seemed to come from 
a very young and diminutive being indeed—a 
fairy, an invisible girl. French and Italian were 
spoken by the voice as well as English; witty 
and lively remarks were made, as well as ques- 
tions answered ; and songs were beautifully sung 
in silvery tones. It was admitted on all hands 
to be an attractive exhibition ; and as there were 
means of verifying the fact that the globe touched 


| 


nothing whatever, except four ribbons by which 
it was suspended, the surprise felt was great. 
The facts of the case were these: One of the 
posts was hollow, as were two of the rails; and 
there were openings in the rails just opposite two 
of the trumpet-mouths. In an adjoining room 
was a lady seated at a piano-forte; a very small 
opening in the partition between the two rooms 
enabled her to see what was going on; while a 
concealed tube was carried from a point near the 
level of her ear to the hollow part of the machine, 
beneath the floor. Sounds, as we know, travel 
very easily through tubes; and thus the ques- 
tioning, the answering, the singing, and the 
piano-forte playing, were transferred from room 
to room. hen a spectator asked a question, 
speaking at one of the trumpet-mouths, the sound 
was reflected from the trumpet back to the open- 
ing in the horizontal rail, which opening was 
neither seen nor suspected by the audience; it 
went down the rail, under the floor, and into the 
adjoining apartment, where the Jady heard it; 
and the sounds in the opposite direction were 
similarly conveyed. . ‘The sound became so al- 
tered in character and intensity by this process 
of transmission as really to seem to come from 
the ball; and when an answer was given to a 
question expressed in a whisper, the impression 
was very strong that the answer really came from 
the ball. 

But the more interesting contrivances are 


_those in which the sounds are really produced 


by a mechanism of pipes, bellows, keys, vi- 
brating reeds, etc. Musical instruments have 
in some cases been played with surprising suc- 
cess by such means, involving the expenditure 


of an almost incredible amount of time, pa-: 


tience, and ingenuity in devising the requisite 
arrangements. Vaucarison’s flute-player was a 
wonderful example of this kind. It was a life- 
size figure, dressed in the ordinary fashion of his 
day (about 1730), and standing on a pedestal, 
both figure and pedestal being full of delicate 
machinery, essential to the working ®f the ma- 
chine. When wound up with a key, the tigure 
played real music on a real flute. Air was pro- 
jected from the mouth to the embouchure or 
mouth-hole of the flute; and the force of the 
current was varied to suit the loudness or soft- 
ness of different passages, as well as the ditfer- 
ent pitch of their octaves, the opening between 
the lips being varied to assist in producing the 
desired effects. ‘The fingers, made of some elas- 
tic material, stopped the holes in the proper or- 
der for producing the several notes. The ma- 
chine was constructed to play a certain number 
of tunes, beyond which its powers did not extend. 
Soon afterward the same clever mechanician 
produced his automaton flageolet-player. The 
flageolet had only three holes; and so diverse 
was the intensity of wind required to produce all 
the notes of a tune, with such limited means, that 
the pressure varied from one ounce for the low- 
est note up to fifty-six pounds for the highest. 
Another of his productions-was his automaton 
pipe and tambour player; the figure of a shep- 
herd, standing on a pedestal, played nearly twen- 
ty minuets and country-dances on a shepherd's 
pipe held in the left hand, at the same time play- 
ing on a tambour (a kind of hybrid between a 
tambourine and a small drum) with a stick held 
in the right hand. Maelzel’s automaton trump- 
eter, exhibited about sixty years ago, was quite 
a triumph of ingenuity. A figure, dressed in 
the uniform of a trumpeter of Austrian dragoons, 
when wound up by a key, played the Austrian 
Cavalry March, and a march and allegro by 
Weigl, on a trumpet, and was accompanied by an 
‘orchestra, the sounds of the trumpet being admi- 
rably produced. ‘Then, his dress being changed 
to that of a French trumpeter of the Guard, the 
figure played the French Cavalry March, all the 
signals, a march by Dussek, and an allegro by 
Pleyel. When we consider the numerous modi- 
fications of pressure with. which the lips of a 
trumpeter touch the small end of the trumpet, 
the production of such results by machinery is 
certainly surprising. Soon after Maelzel’s time 
Maillardet produced an automaton piano-forte 
player. The figure of a lady, seated at a piano- 
forte, played no less than eighteen tunes, keep- 
ing on for an hour when once wound up; the 
machinery was laid open at intervals in such a 
way as’to show that it was really mechanism that 
played. The white keys or natural notes were 
pressed with the fingers in the usual way, but 
the flats and sharps were produced by pressing 
on pedals with the feet. ‘The inventor succeeded 
in’ making this lady more graceful in her atti- 
tude and movements than is generally the case 
with automata. Somewhere about 1820 there 
was an exhibition of two automaton flute-players 
in London ; the two figures played eighteen du- 
ets, which must have required a vast amount of 
interior mechanism. 
Wolfgang von Kempelen, inventor of the far- 
famed automaton chess-player, constructed a 
talking figure which cost him a large amount of 
thought, time, and inventive ingenuity. First 
he made experiments with tubes and vibrating 
reeds, which enabled him to imitate the sound 
of the Continental ‘‘a,” like our ‘‘ah;” then, 
with a tube and a hollow oval box hinged like 
the jaws, he produced the sounds of ‘‘a,” ‘‘o,” 
‘‘ou,” and an imperfect ‘‘e ;” then he succeeded 
with the consonants ‘*‘p,” “‘m,” and ‘‘],” and 
afterward a few others; but there were some 
consonants or sounds which he never succeeded 
in imitating. Having combined the results of 
his researches, he constructed a head, which con- 
tained the requisite wind-tubes and vibrating 
reeds, and a bust provided with some kind of 
bellows. Thus armed, his automaton could 
pronounce the words ‘‘ opera,” ‘‘ astronomy,” 
Constantinople,” ‘‘ vous mon amie,” ‘‘ je 
vous aime de tout mon ceeur,” ‘* Leopoldus se- 
cundus,” and ‘*‘ Romanum imperator semper Au- 
gustus.” These words were spoken when the 
machine was wound up, without any player be- 


ing required to press upon keys and pedals. 
Tubes to imitate nostrils ‘produced ‘‘m” and 
**n;” a funnel and a reed changed ‘‘s” into 
**z,” **sch,” and *‘j;” and there were various 
pieces of mechanism to imitate more or less suc- 
cessfully the movements and action of mouth, 
lips, teeth, tongue, palate, glottis, lungs, ete. 
Altogether, it was what the chess-player was not 
—really an automaton. 

Professor Willis and Sir Charles Wheatstone 
some years ago devoted a good deal of attention 
to this matter; not, of course, for any exhibi- 
tion purposes, but to analyze the production of 
vocal sounds in a scientific way. Sir Charles 
showed the results of his experiments at one of 
the meetings of the British Association. Pro- 
fessor Willis separated all the sounds, whether 
letters or exclamations, emitted in speaking, into 
three groups, which he called mutes, sonants, 
and narisonants. Doctor Rush, of Philadel- 
phia, preferred a classification into tonic mono- 
thongs, tonic diphthongs, subtonics, and aspira- 
tions. Willis, leaving consonants untried, made 
experiments in the mode of producing vowel 
sounds by mechanism. With an air chest, vi- 
brating reeds, and cavities and tubes of different 
kinds, he produced a great variety of sounds. 
One curious result of his experiments was, that 
with the same apparatus, drawn out gradually 
in length, he could produce in succession all the 
vowel sounds which are heard in such English 
words as ‘‘see,” ‘‘pet,” ‘‘pay,” past,” ** pan,” 
**caught,” ‘*no,” ‘‘ but,” ** book,” ** boot ;”.we 
find, in effect, that the lips protrude more and 
more as this series advances; and this supplies 
a noteworthy confirmation of the views held on 
this matter by the experimenter. | 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Every day the most shocking reports reach us con- 
_cerning the atrocities practiced in this fierce Eurepean 
struggle. Now it is the Prussians, who ruthlessly 
murder the helpless inhabitants of some defenseless 
village and deliberately fire their dwellings; again it 
is the French, who show barbaric ferocity toward 
wounded prisoners, and recklessly assassinate every 
one they fancy a spy. From both sides come similar 
details of hideous deeds from which our thoughts turn 
shudderingly away. Whether these details are exactly 
correct in special cases it is impossible to know; nor 
would the correctness of them necessarily prove the 
Prussians or the French to be more barbarous in their 
warfare than other nations called civilized have been. 
The truth is that all war is demoralizing, and leads 
naturally to wanton atrocities and unrestrained crime. 
Wherever war rages there also rage the worst and vilest 
human passions—not in the hearts of all engaged in 
the strife, but in the hearts of multitudes, whose bet- 
ter feelings are smothered by hardships, unnatural ex- 
citements, and the constant sight of carnage and blood- 
shed. And not only during war do extraordinary cru- 
elties and crimes prevail, but there comes an after-tide 
of reckless deeds equally fearful. Ever since our civil 
war a marked disregard of human life and all rights of 
person and property has been apparent among certain 
classes. Who can begin to estimate the long train of 
evils consequent upon this French and Prussian con- 
flict ? 


The peculiar power of recollecting faces possessed 
by Superintendent Jourdan, and his knowledge of 
physiognomy, were valuable to him in his detective 
business. Once coming in contact with an old confi- 
dence operator, Jourdan looked at him a moment, and 
said, “Your name is ——?” The man suid, *“‘ Yes.” 
*“*T have not seen you for twelve years; where have 
you been to?” The man replied, *‘I was in the Sfate 


week ago.” ‘You know how to leave the city,” said 
Jourdan; “‘if you are in town to-morrow night you 
will travel to Sing Sing on the lightning express.” 
The man left the city the following day. . 


Many trite sayings have been uttered about Octo- 
ber, as well as concerning all the other months. How 
much credit is to be given them is a matter of specu- 
lation. If there is not more truth than poetry in the 
following, not much reliance can be placed upon the 
sayings: . 

**October warm with certain speed 

Makes February cold indeed. 

“Tf there is in October much frost and wind, 

January and February both mild you'll find; 

But when in the autumn the weather is clear, 

The cold wind full soon will appear.” 

‘Much rain in October, much wind in December.” 
‘October thunder-storms plainly say, 
Changeable weather winter stay.” 
*Do not let October flies 
you to expect warm skies.” 
“In October the thunder, though sounding drear, 
Than that of February is better to hear. 


There is an enormous traffic carried on between the 
two shores of the Bosphorus, and the delay caused by 
the opening and shutting of the bridges of boats, 
which form the only means of communication, is very 
troublesome. Tunneling by the ordinary method is 
not to be thought of, as the water is extremely deep, 
with twenty or thirty feet of mud at the bottom. En- 
gineers of the nineteenth century, however, are not 
to be lightly baffled, and Mr. Haddon, chief engineer 
to the Turkish government, has suggested a means 
of solving the problem. He proposes to suspend or 
float a tunnel at about 35 feet below the surface of the 
water, allowing uninterrupted passage to vessels of 
the largest tonnage. The tunnel is to be a wrought- 
iron tube about 10 feet in diameter and 1200 feet long. 
It would weigh about 600 tons; maximum weight of 
any train 400 tons; concrete and lining, to overcome 
the buoyancy of the tube, 1700 tons; water displace- 
ment, 2700 tons. Chains of great strength will neu- 
tralize the upward strain when the train is not pass- 


ing. - 


Since the opening of the Brooklyn Eye and Ear 
Hospital, in October, 1869, 4720 patients have received 
treatment. 


’ Soon after the organization of the American Board, 
in 1810, by the General Association of Congregation- 
alists in Massachusetts, the Presbyterians were invited 
to join its mission work. They labored harmoniously 
together until the separation of the Old and New 
School in 1887. After that the New School Presby- 


prison for five years, and was in California until a. 


alists. Since the recent great Presbyterian reunion, 
merging Old and New Schdel in the same organiza- 
tion, the latter have felt it expedient to withdraw from 
the American Board, not from any dissatisfaction, but 
simply because the_Presbyterian Mission Board, in 
their judgment, specially claims their services. At 
the meeting of the American Board in Brooklyn this — 
matter was fully discussed, and the separation effected 
with friendly reluctance to parting, but with the most 
cordial good-humor and honorable generosity. 


All contributions to the German Sanitary Fund are 
transported free of expense by the Austrian railroads, 


“The Holy War: of 1870,” is the title of a volume 
which is being issued by a German publisher. 


When Minister Washburne was compelled to aban- 
don his residence, situated on the Avenue de l'Impera- | 
trice, he moved into a house in the rear of the Made- 
leine. He abandoned all his furniture and valuables 
—according to report—including -a fine portrait of 
President Grant. 


A charge of 2000 francs is made by the balloon com~ 
pany for conveying a passenger out of Paris. 


A new mitrailleuse has been tested in the presence 
-©£a special committee at Vincennes. It is worked by 
steam, and capable of projecting balls during twenty 
or thirty hours consecutively without becoming heat- 
ed. A machine of two-horse power is sufficient for an 
implement of twenty barrele. The range is about the 
same as the Chassepot. The inventor has offered t6 
make 200 of them in eight days. 


The harvest in Germany this year has been gath- 
ered largely by German women, assisted by men too 
old or too young to join the army. 


When the Italian army invaded Rome, the Papal 
troops were ordered, in case they should be repulsed, 
to concentraté around the Vatican. And when the hour 
for capitulation had evidently come, Pope Pius was 
standing in the great red hall of the Vatican, surround- 
ed by his special friends, among whom ‘was Cardinal 
Antonelli. During the five hours of the conflict his — 
Holiness did not betray unusual emotion. In appear- 
ance he was calm, and even gay. He walked up and 
down the hall, occasionally stopping at one of the win- 
dows to look on the scene without. Occasionally he 
knelt and prayed. Once he suddenly started from his 
knees, and asked anxiously whether there was any 
danger of shells falling on the Vatican. Count Di Car- 
pegna was ushered into the presence of the Pope to 
inform him that, in General Kanzler’s opinion, resist- 
ance was no longer possible. The Pope looked at Car- 
dinal Antonelli, and, after a few minutes’ silence, said: 
‘“*Your Eminence was right; it can not be helped. I> 
have been abandoned by Catholic Europe, and I must 
yield. Never mind. My glorious predecessor, Pius 
VIL, and myself were once forced by the revolition to 
leave this palace, but we both returfied. Revolution- 
ary Italy and her revolutionary King surround me and 
the GEcumenical Council with their bayonets. I must 
yield.” Turning then to Count Di Carpegna, he said: 
‘“‘Go and tell General Kanzler to capitulate; make 
haste.” 


Not long ago a Russian bishop visited thie city. He 
had been appointed Bishop of Alcska, with authority 
over all the Greek churches in the United States, 
Services will soon be held ‘in this city by a clergyman 
of the Greek Church. The bishop will be permanent- 
ly settled in Alaska. There is a Greek chapel in New 
Orleans, in which city is quite a large population of 
Russian Greeks and Moldavians from the Danubian 
provinces. In San Francisco there is about the same 
number of believers, and also’ a chapel, while in Alaska 
the dominant faith is that of the Russian empire. 


Not long ago a case of goods was sent from Mil- 
waukee to this city, addressed to Mile. Bousson, a 
member of the French Subscription Committee in 
| aid of the wounded of the French armies. A letter 
\accompanied the donation, announcing that the donor 
would himself arrive here in a few days. Subsequent- 
ly he came—a patriotic old Frenchman, M. Claude by 
name, who for many years has resided in this country. 
At the age of sixteen he was wounded at the battle of 
Waterloo. His family are now in Metz, and he has 
been a comrade of Bazaine. Still full of enthusiasm, 
he has sailed to devote his last strength to the defense 


Some singular cases come to fhe knowledge of sur- 
geons in the German mili hospitals. One man 
was etruck by a ball, whiclf lodged in the internal 
arch between the skull andthe brain. He is wellin - 
health, can eat, drink, and sleep well, but can not 
move about, as, if he does, he feels the ball rolling in 
his head. 


Jenny Lind is singing in London in aid of the fun 
for the sick and wounded of the armies. 


‘ Madame Seebach has offered to assist at a mati 

to be given in aid of the fair under the auspices of the 
German Ladies’ Association for assisting the sufferers 
by the war. = 


A French National Bazar is to. be opened the latter 
part of this month in aid of the French wounded. 
Great sympathy is manifested on all sides for those 
who have been wounded by the chances of war, or who 
are enduring hunger and privation in consequence of 
this desolating scourge. 


From Cassel it is announced that the Emperor Na- 
poleon desires to exchange Wilhelmshdhe for the palace 
of Bellevue at Cassel. He feels himeelf inconvenienced 
by the cold and the wind prevailing at Wilhelmshohe, 
owing to its elevated situation. 


* From the diamohd fields of South Africa come 
brilliant stories of abundance of valuable stones being 
found, which are a fortune to the fortunate discover- 
ers. The fields seem immense and inexhaustible. \, 
Parties arriving there sign the miners’ laws, and are 
allowed to choose a certain portion of land for them- 
selves. The diamonds are bright even in their rough 
state, and easily distinguished from other bright 


stones. 


A company is being organized whosé efforts will be 
to make ice next summer more abundant, and conse- 
quently cheaper, than it has been during the past sea- 
sop. Land has already been purchased on the Hudson 
a few Imiles above Catskill, and an ice-house is being 
built which will hold 60,000 tons of ice, and this is to 
be ready so that the work of storing can commence by 


. terians alone joined in labor with the Congregation- | 


the 25th of December. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


Tus city is on the Alebama River. and, from 
was first selected by the 


its central postion. select 
Southern people 2s the capital cf the seceded 
Staces. It is a place of comsiderabie importance 
in the cotton trade, large amounts ‘ving shippel 
the river to Motile 

The Capitol bailding occupies a commanding 
site. and is conspicuous from the surrounding 
he streets are wide and dusty. sag- 

rt 


gestive of the least interesting portions of Wash- 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL SOLDIERS 
IN PARIS. 


Tue Gerde Nations] Mctile of France) is: 

of those men from the 
wear hare escaped from) military |service, 
either through jharing drawn a lucky |number 
nthe or thréugh insufiicieng cof 
being the son ofa widow. pr some 
sher exemption. and of those|who, drawing an 
number, were rich edough to pays for a 
sufistitcte. are termed ** Moblogs.” and 
the duration cf their term of service is five vears. 

at few exceptions. and. except for.special rea- 
aoms. “sabsti:mtes are allowed. One member 
fa family. however. mav replace another, al- 
Wars ling |that the remplarant is not More 


ingir allotted to them at Chalons.. Finding. 
however, that camp life was not so comfortable 
and easy as they had at first supposed, the Mo- 
blots bezan to murmur. and were therefore trans 
ferred to she camp of St. Maur. almost under the 
walls of their beloved capital. Here they calm- 


bat, on the approach of the 
russians. “ere removed into Paris itself. 
The pro incia! Moblot is a far different being 


from his Parisian brother... Unused to the Iux- 
uriés and enervating amasements of the capital, 
he is much more suited to endare hard-hip-. and 
far less disposed to gramble at them. <Accus- 
tome <0. to respect his ciré, and to regard his 
maire a; infallible, he does not possess that tur- 
balea: and irre ilable spirit so unfortunately 


of\the Pari-ianypopulace, and thu: 


is, As a rule. respectful and obedient to his suye- 
fiors. Besides. in manv cases, the excitement 
of Visiting’ and residing in Pans.and of 
and examining th‘se)wonders of which he has 
heard <>) mach from his soldier cousin, and of 
which he has read such stirririg descriptions ir 


overcome his disgust at 
rovinee, even if his patriptism 
xrel the invader had not 
check any sach discon- 


h ri ¢ Garde Mobile in the re- 
cent skirmishes round Paris has been admirable : 
and this casries ou*another of General Trocue s 
pet theories, so ably set forth in his ‘* L’Armée 


ve. 


‘ 


GENERAL STEWART L. ny Ro xwoon.—isSer Pace 699.) 


Francaise,” namely, the non-superiority of veter- 
an over young soldiers. _In a skirmish at Ville- 
juif on September 19, the Mobiles were reported 
to have ** fought most bravely, with the steadiness 
of old troops,” while the Zouaves—those ed 
heroes of the French army—ran away almost at 
thas commencement of the affair. Indeed, t 

Moblots are now as much relied on as they we 

formerly laughed at, and certainly the readineys 
and aptitude with which they have learned the 
several military exercises are simply marveloys. 


session of, and fairly established themselves in,-a 
shop in the Rue Lafayette, which, as it bore the 
now superfluous inscription of ** Boutique a 
Louer,” was immediately appropriated as a con- 
venient residence for the time being. There 
they are making themselves at home, and enjoy- 
ing themselves while they can, with the genuine 
soldier's philosophy. Some are eating at a table 
improvised out of the counter, another is being 
shaved by a good-natured comrade, others are 
reposing outside, while the sentry on duty looks 
amusingly conscious of the important trust con- 
fided to him. 


j | 


APPROACH TO MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA.—[Drawn er A. R. Wacp.] 


GENERAL TROCHU AND THE 
NATIONAL GUARD. 


Tue review of the Parisian National Guard, 
held by General Trocut a few days before the 
final closing of the gates of Paris, may well be 
reckoned as one of the most remarkable and stir- 
ring spectacles on record. For the first time for 
twenty years Paris appeared openly and power- 

armed. 

The review was hardly a review in the strict 
sense of the term, for there was no mancnvring, 
and not even a march past, the whole affair par- 
taking much more of the nature of a demonstra- 
tion. The troops drawn up ‘in line extended 
from the Place de la Bastile, through the Bou- 
levards to the Place de la Concorde, and the bat- 
talions which arrived late were stationed down 
the side streets. The variety, and in many cases 
the insufficiency, displayed in the equipment of 
this army of some two or three hundred thousand 
men, plainly showed with what patriotic haste 
the government had armed them. There were 


but very few old regiments, and the new were 


easily distinguishable by the determined air with 
which they manipulated their weapons. Many 
regiments, however, were entirely composed of 
workmen, who, having formerly served in the 
army, were perfectly acquainted with all the drill 
and the routine of military manceuvres. Some 
were armed with the old muzzle-loader, others 
with transformed carbines farnished with the 
sword-bayonet, others with the tabatiére, and a 
select few with the Chassepot. All, however, 
were armed, but few had uniforms, many wear- 
ing only the képi, and some not even that. 

About noon, General Trocuv, mounted, and 
in field costume, followed by a small staff, and 
M. Tawister, the new Commander of the Na- 
tional Guard, arrived at the Place de la Bastile. 
He was received with great enthusiasm, and loud 
were the shouts of ‘*‘ Vive Trocut.” intermin- 
gled, of course, with ‘‘ Vive la République,” as he 
passed up the line, acknowledging with his képi the 
thousands of salutes that welcomed him—the usu- 
al mode of saluting, by-the-by, being a hat whirled 
round on the top ofa bayonet. Many of the muz- 
zles, however, were ornamented with large bou- 
quets, giving a strange variety to the scene. 

Another peculiar characteristic of this review 
was the almost total absence of spectators—there 
were none to look on. All the available popula- 
tion of Paris was in arms. Behind the ranks 
there were a few women and children, and from 
one or two of the neighboring houses handker- 
chiefs might be seen fluttering. Some ladies, it 
is true, threw down from their windows bouquet~ 
tied up with tricolored ribbon as the General pass- 
ed, but this was all. The ‘‘ ride past’ over, the 
troops dispersed to their several quarters, m&ny 
to take their station on the ramparts, where sen- 
tinels had already been posted. 

How different was this inspection of ununi- 
formed, undisciplined, and all but unarmed troops 
to one of the old reviews in the Champ de. Mars, 
when Napo.eon III., attended by a brilliant 
staff, of whom but few now remain, would put 
his favorite Zouaves or Cent Gardes through their 
paces in the sight of thousands of admiring Pa- 
risians! And now! It seems hardly credible 
that this was but three months ago. _ : 
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THE LATE JOHN JOURDAN. | 


THE death of Superintendent JouRvAN, whose 
portrait we give on this page, deprived New York 
of the services of an efficient and thoroughly hon- 
est man, who, as manager of the Police Depart- 
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ment, held one of the most important places of 
trust in the municipality. ‘The story of his offi- 
cial life is too well known to be retold here; and 
it is sufficient praise to say of him tha. he enjoyed 
the confidence of all parties, and was sincerely 
hated and feared by the criminal classes. 
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FULTON MARKET OYSTER STANDS. 


Ovr sketch represents lunch hour at one of the 
Fulton Market oyster stands. A largé propor- 
tion of the guests are ladies, who have acquired 
an appetite in the arduous pursuit of shopping. 
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OYSTER STANDS IN FULTON MARKET.—[Draww py A. R. Wavp.] 
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THE LATE GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE.—(See Pace 691.) 


BALLOONS IN WARFARE. 


On our first page this week we give a repre- 
sentation of the departure of M. Gamspertta and 
two American gentlemen from Paris, in bal- 
loons, of which we gave a brief account in our 
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last Number, | As the adventurers passed over 


the 


sian Datteries, 
uppleasantly near thetr ae ial ships. Fortunate- 
ly for them. the range was too long and the mark 
too uncertain for accurate firing, and the wind 
at length bore them in safety beyond the h¢stile 
lines 

The use of balloons in warfare was first prac- 
tice: d ly the French at the battle of Fleurus, 
during thé siege of Mayence, and during that of 
the fi Tress of Ehrenbreitstein, on which occa- 
sion they were found of great utility. 
Annual Register” at says: 


The person whe m: in the is fur- 
nished w par vrand pencils of different colors, The 
marks to be Inale’ are a greed on befo: ch: ind, and the 
paper, after. being mez irked, is attached to a small 

arrow, one end of whir h is loaded and pointed, 
80 that it strikes in the ground land stands upright. A 
amall piece of colored silk i= httached to the other end 
like a flag, to render it more;visible. This is dropped 
from the ba! loon on grpund that ie in possession of 


ari 


the army to which the balloon belongs, and thus the 


information obtained is fully hicated.” 


f 


investing lines they were saluted with rock- | 
ets bomb-shells. and? rifle-bulls from the \Prus- 
and some of the missiles whizzed 


FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 


The 


After the expul-ion of the Austrians from | 


Liege. in 1704, by 4jeneral Jourpan, they re- 
tired tO a@ strong situation at some distance, . 
where they threw up intrenchments, intending 
to wait for reinfurcaments. Before, however, 
these could arrive, they were attacked) by the 
French on the Isth of September of vear. 
and foreéd to retire after a great slaughter on 


bith sides. 


position and movements of the Aas strians mace 
by two engingers whom -the French sent up in 
an air-balloon. From this balloon the engineers 
perceived whatever was heing done in the Aus- 
trian camp, and gaveicontinual notice of all thev 
saw by notes which they threw down among their 
own people. By the-e means the number of 
troops in the camp, the’ quantity. of their artil- 
lerv, their motionas*and probable designs. were 
made known to the Freneh, who directed: their 
attacks accordingly ag: inst the weakest parts. 
assaulting these with|the largest bodies of their 
troops. and with greater coutidence from the 
probability of success, | 


FOR THE LADIES. 


“We are very happy tu be able towrecommend 


Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Machines to per- 


sons who may be wanting an article so useful as 


a Sewing Machine. |After an experience of ten 


years, we are not only able to speak with confi- 
dence of their usefulhess. but al~o of their great 
superiority oyer all ofhexgnachines that we have 
tried in our establishment. 


| 
*ihese Sewing Machines Rave three advant- | 


ages of great importance — rapidity of motion, 
adaptation to a great variety of work and mate- 


The suceess 0f the French was at- | 
tribufeéd in great measure to the discovery ot the | 


rial, and little or no|expense for repairs, ’—Sis- 
ter Mary, Sister of Charity, Providence Nun- 


ne , Montres 
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PANIC. STRUC K BEAUTY. 


It is a terrible shack to a charming woman— 
indeed, to any Woman—to find that her teeth are 
beginning to go.” \Never will any human being 
Who uses the fragrant Sozopont make that dis- 
covery. 


** Spaldings Glue” —no well-regulated family 
will be wichout ae} 


A History of Watch - Making, illustrated 
with tine engravings, and contaiming very valu- 


able and useful information to all watch wearers 
aud watch buvers, will be sent to any one, post- 
paid, by addressing Howarp & Co., No. 785 
Broadway, New York. (Please state that vou 
saw this notice in Hurper' s Com. 
‘“THE ARLINGTON,’? WASHINGTON, D.C. 


hotel has, since the adjourn- 
redecorated and greatly im- 


Turis new and beauti 
ment of Congress, bedn 

oved. 
faebale, in beauty aud ‘equipment, avy hotel in the 
country.—([ Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH. AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is rehabie ani harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


1500 DISTRESSt(ING CASES OF 


CONSUMPTION 


Cured without medifine. A grateful mother will 
cheerfully send the remedy free to any one afflicted. 


Address Mrs. C., care of Gen. Wilcox. ohoes, N 
$10 made from 50c.! 
Something urgently needed by every bddy. Call 


and examine, or Samples sent (postage paid) for Fifty 
Cents that retail easily tor Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chathem Square, N. Y. 


RENEW NOW. 


ical 33), and either 
of Hlarper’s ($4), sent.4 year for 50. This/offer good 
up to December nest. ‘Send to 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


$2.50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Dion’t fail to secure Circular an 


amples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


The proprietors are determined that it shal! 


HELMBOLD’S 


Contains all the valuable properties of the plant in a highly-concentrated form, and is much prized by the 
medical profession as a positire remedial agent for diseases immediately connected with the bladder, kid- 
ueys, and urinary organs, as well as for organic weakness and extreme prostration. 
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‘ HOTTEN 


\\ 
_TOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES 


AT THE 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


FOR 


H. 'T. HELMBOLD, Druggist) 
594 BROADWAY, New York. 


a 


t= Beware of 


TATIONAL TYPES OF FEMALE 
BEAUTY. — Portraits of 13 Nationalities; 

Personal Beauty, how attained; Lady ‘Astedhomers, 

with portraits; How to Study Men; ** What Can I Do 

Best ?” or, Choice of Pursuits; Peter Cooper, Charles 

Dickeus, Madam Ritchie, and others, g given in the Rich 

and Racy ANNUAL OF PHRENOLUGY AND PuystogNomy 

for 1s71, now ready. Only 25 cents, first post. 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS. 
PARSONS & CO. 


Offer a large stock of this most superb of all hardy 
evergreen flowering plants, with a large assortment 
of other 


TREES, SHRUBS, CAMELLIAS, &c. 
For Catalogues, address at 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


00, 000 SOLD.— Mavic Photographs. Wonder- 
25 pict a package; 5 packages, $1. EMY ss, 


3 Astor Place, N. Y. Library of cents. 


To Consumptives, 


The advertiser, having been permanently cured cf 
that dread disease, Consumption, by a simple remedy, 
is anxious to make known to his pllow-cutierere the 
means of cure. To all who desire it, he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with the 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find sure Cure for ConsumMPpTIoN, ASTHMA, 
BRroncairis, 

Parties Giching the prescription will please address 

Rrv. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
* 165 South Second Street, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


SLEEP — Peaceful, Calm — SLEEP. 
CHLORALINE. 


Indorsed by the best medical minds of Europe and 
America as the only harmless substitute for 
Morphine, Laudanum, and all other poisonous narcot- 
ics used for producing sleep. Price 50 cents and $1 
per bottle. Send for Circular containing medical in- 
dorsements. T. DE WITT KAVANA, Proprietor, 

81 Barclay St., New York. 


DRUNKENNESS Brezs, M.D., 


Boston, Mass., cures 
the most helpless cases. Send stamp for evidence. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year... , 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HIARPER’S BAZAR, 


$4 00 
One Year,... 40 
One Year.... 400 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and i \RPER’S BAZAR, to one. address, for one year, 


$10 00; or any two for $7 oo. 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKIN, or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every — 


Club of Fiv& SUBSCRIBERS at 4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without 


extra copy. 


[For Prospectuses and particulars for Remitting Moneys, Postage, &c., see next page.] 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


€3 Harper’s Macazine, besides being profusely illustrated, contains nearly 
DousLE THE AMOUNT OF MatTer furnished in either Zhe Galaxy, The Atlantic, 


Lippincott, or Scribner. 


It exceeds in about the same ratio any English Magazine 


of the same general class, such as Blackwood, Fraser, Macmillan, Temple Bar, 


Belgravia, or The Cornhill. 


G&S Lersons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


will much oblige the Publishers by sending in their Names as early as 
before the Expiration of their present Subscriptions. 


as convenient 
This will obviate the delay 


attendant upon re-entering names and mailing back Numbers. 


GS New Subscribers will be supplied with either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HarPER’s Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 


= 1871, for Four Dollars. 


NEW YorK, Oct. 22, 1870. 
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SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


Tiese Pens are of superior English manufacture, 
and combine Elasticity of Action with Smoothness of 
Point, and are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than any thing hitherto invented. 


For sale by all first-class Stationers. . 

tw SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securel: in- 
closed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & co., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


LIVE SONGS. 


EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOM- 
PANIMENT. Price FIVE CENTS each. 
The whole Twenty will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 

No. 159. Good-by, 

177. Jog along, Boy 


84. Bell gece Ringing for Sarah. 
194. The Cruiskeen Lawn 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
106. Never Mind the Rest. 

age dle Your Own Canoc, 


35. Flying Trapeze. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. 
14. Little Maggie 
9. Champagne Charlie, 
5. Not for Joseph. 
1. Captain Jinks. 
108. Tommy Dodd. ° 


Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Hatr-Dimk Mesic, 
24 Beekman St., New Yoik 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED 


Extract ofa letter from 
a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


Lea & Perrins 
Zithat their Sauce is 


‘ONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


OOD Sauce. 


d applicable to highly esteemed in 
*‘TIndia, and, in my 
EVERY VARIETY sasaceg Opinion, the most 
or wholesome Satice 

jill 

DISH. that is made. 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Howl, , Game, &c. 

e universal demand and ellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William ftrect, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

r’s Bazar. These Patterns are GRaprp To Fit any 

IGURE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest rac), THR NAMES AND DIREC 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAC it 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME....:............ 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT............ “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... 338 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. a 
NILSSON WALKING SUIT............ “ @ 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......... 


The Publishers will send either Pattern mail 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE C ENTS and 
UST MEASU The same cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper cou- 


_ taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WE want every young lady to read . 
MARION BERKLEY, 


By LAURA CAXTON. 
It is one of the most delightfal books published. 
$1 50 buys it at the Bookstores, or by Mail. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ ix. 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household purposes 
BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN £04P. 


HE JAPANESE CORN FILE removes 

Corns without pain. Price 25c. Sola at’ Driss, 
Shoe, and Notion stores. Samples mailed on receipt 
of price, and trade supplied, by the JAPANESE CORN 
F CO., 34 Pine Street, New York. 
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‘T'o the Ladies of the United States. 


Call for the WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO.'S. 


ALPACA BRAIDS 
in the following Celebrated Brands, and use no other. 
Stearns’ Gold Band—warranted full 6 yards. 


ste: 
Stearns’ XXX—in Nos. 29, 49, 53, 65, 69, 73, 81, and 85. 


The Finest and Best ever Made in this Country. 


‘cht Mfz. Co.’s Best Crown Alpac i 
Wright Oriental Alpaca— 

Popular Nos. 29,49,53, 69, 73,81, and 85. 

Mixed and Fancy Plaid Braids. 


For Sale by all Dealers who keep the Best Quality. 
A. W. STEARNS, Treasurer, 
Lawrence, Mass, 


“COMING TO THE PARSON,” 


A Group of Statuary 
Dr 


by John Rogers, is 
now ready for deliv- 
ery. Price $15. 
This and other 
groups, suitable for 
fedding Presents or 
Ornament, will be de- 
livered, with all ex- 
press charges prepaid, 
at any point east of 
the Mississippi, on re- 
ey of the price; or 
- will be sent west of 
there by freight, and 
a discount allowed in 
compensation. Send 
for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 


JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LINDEN PARK, STATEN ISLAND. 


BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD. 
CHARMING HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Lots, $60 and upward—payable $10 monthly. 30 
cents saved daily will pay for a $100 Lot in 12 months, 
500 ALREADY SOLD. 
Free Excursions every Monday and Thursday. 
' Send for Free Tickets, Maps, &c., to Office of Lin- 
den Park Lot Association, © 
37 Park Row, World Building. 
Orders by mail will be promptly attended to. 


SUIRE & 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


W. Cor. FOURTH & VINE STS., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DEPOT, 18 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


IONEERS OF AMERICA.—A new and 

elegant $3 Engraving, 1 1=2x2 feet, mounted 
on roller and prepaid, is given free to all new 
subscribers to the popular family r. ver, ** THE 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” The “Ban- 
her” is a splendid 8-page paper, overflowing with Rich 
Rare, and Racy Reading. It exposes swindling, and 
saves its readers MONEY. 


75 cents secures it 


till 1872, and engraving GRATIS. Specimen for 
stamp. Address ‘‘STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


STEEL PENS. 


merican Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRYOWEN, Sole Agent. | 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 

TEREOPTICONS and MAGIC LANTERNS, $25 
to $600 each. A stock of over 10,000 pictures al- 
Ways on hand to select from. Made and for sale b 
James W. Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
pais 5 Dey St., New York. Priced and Illustrated 
Tanual of 88 pages on application. 


BEST STORY PAPER in the 

Woxtp. Sold every where. 
6 cents. a year. A $5 
Prize to every Subscriber. 
Send two stamps for speci- 
men copy. Boston, Mass. 


B. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
‘ nish Printing Ink for Harper’s Weekly and Bazar. 


$25 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD -HUNTING WATCHES, ‘Collins 


$10 Metal” (Improved Orvide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 


as imitations of Gold 


one-tenth the price. 


thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 


atches is so well established as to require no recom- 


mendations. Prices: --Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of pe Ba dnish, $20, equal to 
$200 gold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appeurance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
y special certificate. All our watches are ia hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
meey Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $5. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


For these 


——— = The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 


— of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


vwocrat, 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time 


we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 


express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 


$9000 of the PATRONS’ FUND of Fourth Series now ready for Distribution. 
THE WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN CO., 11 College Place, N. Y. 


Numbers drawn, address 


For a List of the 


OIL PORTRAT 


Painted by his friend and comrade, Gen, 
8. W. PRICE, the soldier-artist. 


Beautiful Picture! Perfect Likeness! 
Speaks for itself! Size 18x22 inches. 
Address R. W. CARROLL & CO., Pub- 

lishers, 117 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGRNTS WANTED FB 


50 Cents to #5 per Evening, at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment 
to Men and Women at their homes. One person in 
each locality throughout the United States can engage 
in this business at great wages. We send, rreg, full 
particulars and a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on. Any person seeing this notice, 
who wants profitable, permanent work, should send 
us their address without delay. 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Waine. 


— We have good 
AGENTS WANTED. Territory for a few 
more first-class Agents to sell our LAWS OF 
HEALTH. One of our Agents lately reports a 
commission of over $300 in three weeks. One lad 
made in four days last month $60 40. Send for a pri- 
vate circular. Address W. J. HOLLAND & Cvu., 
Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS! HIS! 


READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per Week aud expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


PER WEEK 


Can be made by parties who are wide-awake, without 
interfering with other business. Address JAMES 
ROOD & CO., 636 Broadway, N. W. 


HE BARTLETT REVERSIBLE SEWING MA- 

CHINE CO. are prepared to offer liberal induce- 
ments to responsible, energetic parties who will give 
assurance of their desire to develop the Company's busi- 
ness, The Company offer a first-class machine, adapt- 
ed for all kinds of work, for $40. The Bartlett Revers- 
ible Sewing Machine Co., 817 Broadway, New York. 


N EN and WOMEN wanted to sell our New 

Books—Dr. Hall's ‘‘Guide Board,” “‘ How 
Women can Make Money,” and other Illus- 
trated Works. Send stamp, stating experience. D. E. 
FISK & CO., Springfield, Mass.; McKINNEY & MAR- 
TIN, 1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. 


ANTED AGENTS, at $95 per month, to 

sell my patent for making Apple-Butter with- 
out apples orcider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 
and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Ad- 
dress G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa, 


A DAY! 40new articles for Agents. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED, —Samples sent 

free, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 

Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 
N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


Address 
SG A WEEK paid Agents in a new business. 
Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


30 PER WEEK.—Agents wanted in every town. 
Samples free. C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


per day. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information abont these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, ke. &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


anently cured by Br. J. 
Ist St., New York. Send for 


All Deformities 
No. 133 West 


P. MANN, 
Circular. 


ON’T BE WITHOUT IT !—“ Godey’s Lady’s 
Book Receipts.” Edited by S. Annre Frosr. 
The work of thousands of bnesy fingers, and published 
at the thousands’ request. Price $2 Sold every 
where, or mailed free on receipt of Sg 
EVANS, STODDART, & CO., Philadelphia. 


VINEGAR — HOW MADE FRCM CIDER, 

J ¢ WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs.. For circular, address 
° ¥F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


QXYGENIZED AIR, a cure for Scrofula, Ca- 
tarrh, aud Consumption. Send address for pam- 
phlet to - Dr. C. L. BLOOD, Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. . 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and ‘Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
oo Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. S8yo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, ; 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
‘Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Tilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with ** Tom Brown's School Days."’) 


Brown's School Days” and **Tom Brown 
at Ozford,” in One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER; 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Puetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. By Marortus 12mo, 

40. 


§ : 
FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; 


a Complete System of Rapid Computations, wit 
Correct Logic.of the Solutions of Problems and the 


Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D, | 


12mo, 50 cents. 


SCOTT'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davin B. Soort. 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of ** The Life of Thackeray.” 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS’S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sa ings of Charles Dickens. 
T'o which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 


Paper, 50 cents. 


te The two above works, bound in One Volume, 8v0, 
Cloth, $1 50. ; 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hingston. Two Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. pa 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, é&c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $325. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 


tion. With Portrait on Steel. 


Calf, $3 25 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “ The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “‘ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


THRE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By Cuar.es 
Dioxens, Author of “ Bleak Honse,” ‘‘ Hard Times,” 
‘Christmas Tales,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of “Gil- 
bert Rugge,” ‘‘A First Friendship,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. ; 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— White Lies.—Peg Wof- 
fington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. - 


W. M. THACKERA Y’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 

thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Vanity Fair.—Pendennis.—T he Virginians,—T he 
Neweomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond.—Lovel the Widower. ] 

MICROSCOPE magnifying 500 times, by mail for 

35 cents. W. CARPENTER, 77 Nassan St., N.Y. 


Maps and En-. 


Portraits 


Complete‘in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half - 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


The young lady who buys a single number of Ha 


PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 


Jife.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harver's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 


\ 


id Aad wonderful ever known iu the annuals of journal- 


ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip, The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has wou so rapidly, aud which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any tigure ffom 39 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directiéns for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receiy't 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dresemak- 
ers supplied with the entire set Of nine sizes at $2 0. 
Newsdealers supplied at the nsnal discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations.. 


complete Pictoria] History of the Timés.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harerr'’s WEEKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the departmentof Illustration, 
aud the Publishers are also largely indebied to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, etek 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Larver's is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harerr's Wrrxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com; 
merce, and Miscellaneotis topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—. Y. Ob- 


rver, 
The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 


but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Mi 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The Forti-first Volume of the Magazine closee with 

the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English. and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scieutific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics ;-and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial which. recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific. 
Record. The elements upon which the past snecess 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
tident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrver’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxrver’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harren’s Weekty, and Ila KPEK'S 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. | 
The Pustage within the Wnited States is for the 

MaGazine 24 cents a year, fr the Weekiy or Bazan 

20 ceuts a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Cavada must be accompanied with 

94 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 

the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGcazink Commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one mnst be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. , 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN TIARPER’S PERIODICALS, 
Harper’s Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$950: Quarter Page, $150—eacii insertion ; or, for alesse 


_ space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 


Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, £2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$i per Line; Cats and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—eacd insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PURE CANDIES ON RAILROADS.—THE SEALED PACKAGES of the UNITED STATES CONFECTION COMPANY, 


hen no timeis specified, it will be . 


$2 
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